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QUESTION BOX 
OCTOBER 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally include advertise- 
ments. The contest is open only to sub- 
scribers. 


1. What American city has 
more Buddhists than Christians? 

2. Who is J. N. Martinez? 

8. Where do Mexicans have 
85% registration in school? 

4. What missionary has a 
mother 88 years old? 

5. What Golden Jubilee was 
celebrated in 1922? 

6. Who wonders if dreams 
come true? 

7. What declined from 302 to 
217? 

8. What people are trembling 
for their future? 

9. What is the address of Betty 
Jane Lemon? 

10. Where did famine prevent 
school attendance? 

11. What is now out of print? 

12. Whose grandfather was a 
soldier in India? 

18. What is a great asset to the 
local church? 

14. Who wrote, “Each one is 
precious in God’s sight”? 

15. What is surrounded by a 
wall? 

16. Who served one church for 
nearly 40 years? 

17. Who received $100,650? 

18. What church Bible school 
begins at 10 a.m.? 














QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
New Rules for 1936 


For correct answers to every quepien (ie Geo 
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eyo a worthwhile missionary book will 
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ould be kept - home until the 
ear and all sent in 
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ten briefly. Do not repeat the question. 
Where two or more in a group work together, 
ee A one set eae be sent in and one prize 


All answers must reach ai pe later than 
January 1, 1987, to IR 














Christian Workers! We Need You! 


Here is an opportunity for you to earn a 
considerable sum of money between now and 
Christmas! Our s 1 assortment of new, 
beautifully colored and versed Scripture-Text 
Christmas Cards are wanted by all Chris- 
tians. Become our sales representative in your 
community and earn as high as 100% profit! 
Send 50c for sample box of 21 cards — and also 
ask for complete information about our attrac- 
tive and unique sales plan. Write today! 
Quantity limited! 
PINEBROOK BOOK STORE 

42 N. Eighth Street—Dept.9-G Philadelphia, Pa. 








So says “Hank” Kline of Columbus. The sound of boot on 
pigskin is heard on Goodell Field at Franklin College as the 
football season gets under way. 


But football is not all that students learn at Franklin 
College. 


All Set! Let’s Go! 


So says “Hank” Kline, now an alumnus of Franklin College 
and Director of Boys’ Work in his home town. 


The fine thing about Franklin College athletes is that so 
many of them are more valuable to the home town when 
college has sharpened their “mental pencils.” 


A complete physical education department makes it 
possible to take a B.A. degree and secure a Physical 
Education License. Franklin is one of few colleges allowing 
a major in this field. 


For further information write to 
PRESIDENT W. G. SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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Forty Months ! 


August, popular vacation month 
when many pastors, club manag- 
ers, and readers are away, never- 
theless maintained the upward 
subscription trend. With a net 
gain of 26, August was the 40th 
consecutive month to register a 
gain and the 4th consecutive 
August in this upward procession, 

To all who helped in this record, 
Missions again extends hearty 
thanks and expresses the hope 
that the same trend will continue 
during the peak subscription 
months immediately ahead. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I read with pleasure and unbounded 
approval your leading editorial in the 
June issue on the St. Louis Convention. 
It is a truly prophetic utterance. It 
clearly defines what many have felt 
to be the source of the feeling of dis- 
appointment with which they left St. 
Louis. Somehow we failed to meet the 
real issues in the situation that con- 
fronts the church today. 

I was also deeply interested in your 
report of what Dr. James G. Mc- 
Donald said. It is peculiarly significant 
coming from one with his Roman 
Catholic background. My disappoint- 
ment is very deep and growing that in 
spite of what Dr. McDonald said about 
Christian refugees from Germany, the 
committee on resolutions deliberately 
turned down a resolution calling atten- 
tion to their plight. What is the sig- 
nificance of that, particularly since 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists adopted resolutions to the 
same effect in their national meetings 
and Episcopalians have done so in 
local assemblies? Are we less alert than 
these to the challenge of the times?— 
Robert A. Ashworth, New York. 

= 

The men in the Baptist ministry for 
the last 25 or 35 years owe Missions 
deep gratitude for the charming but 
challenging way in which you have 
championed their cause. As one in his 
late fifties I wish to thank you most 
heartily for the editorials “A Grey 
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Haired Captain on the Bridge” and 
“The Christian Minister and the 
Human Scrap Heap.” It was interest- 
ing to read recently, in one of our 
secular papers an article along the 
same lines, although with a different 
angle. The writer told of Stradivari, 
who made some of his best violins until 
he was 90. Michelangelo carved 
monuments when past 80. Gladstone, 
likewise past 80, requested to be 
Prime Minister of Britain. John Wana- 
maker, also past 80, was at his store 
every day. 

This is not a plea for the exclusion 
of younger ministers, who are prepared, 
but lack experience; but a protest 
against the attitude of many pulpit 
committees to men of experience be- 
cause of age. It is not only unfair, but 
unchristian. There is a deepening con- 
viction that their attitude is responsi- 
ble for the condition of many of our 
churches today. 

It is true that many older men have 
let their minds stagnate through the 
years, yet there are a great number of 
competent men who have kept abreast 
of the times and, who by example, 
education and experience could lead 
many of our churches in a steady sub- 
stantial ministry. 

Note.—For obvious reasons 
Missrons omits the name and ad- 
dress of the writer.—Ep. 


I enclose check for two annual sub- 
scriptions to Missions. Please send 
one to my daughter, and the other 
wherever you think it will do good. 
Wherever Missrons goes it cannot fail 
to both interest and profit. You are 
giving the Baptist denomination a 
very fine magazine. God’s richest 
blessing be with you the coming year 
and all the years that follow, and may 
there be very many.—Rev. William 
Ashmore, retired missionary in China, 
now in Santa Ana, Cal. 


Notg.—The second subscrip- 
tion was assigned to a prominent 
Baptist minister in Germany who 
because of present conditions in his 
country could not continue his own 
subscription. See editorial, “It Will 
be Remembered Throughout the 
Year,” on page 476.—Eb. 


















Still Growing 


A Cartoon By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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OME people think of Christianity as the world’s only mis- 

sionary movement. But today communism, nationalism, 

fascism, all are intensely missionary. So is Buddhism, which 
has always been a great missionary religion. 

Buddha was a prophet whose disciples went out into all their 
known world to preach a religion which in its present form is 
far removed from the agnostic utterances of Buddha himself. 
But it keeps growing. At the present time Buddhist organiza- 
tions are raising large funds, expending great sums to refurbish 
their temples and assembly halls, enlarge their spheres of in- 
fluence and make new converts. 

They speak constantly of the “growing light of Buddha,” but 
that light is a cold light shedding upon the world no warm glow 
of love, but a chill light of indifference to human need. When 
men walk in the light of Buddhism they never see human suffer- 
ing, nor the challenge of loving selflessness. They can be bent to 
imperial aggrandizement, but not to the broken body of a little 
child. 

Thus the life of Asia moves on endlessly in its despair. The 
Christian should not think he is the only one who gives to a 
“missionary cause,” but his is the only religion which has as its 
aim the loving redemption of all of life —Cuartes A. WELLS. 
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IN THE HOT HOUSE OF AMERICA 
{See article on pages 462-465} Teeny CH 
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Baptists and Christian Science 





T ITS recent annual meeting. in Boston, 
corresponding somewhat to the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, the Christian 
Science Church reviewed its growth. 














eight new college organizations, raising churches 
to a total of 2,751 and college organizations to 55. 
From the Eddy Trust Fund more than $150,000 
was appropriated for distribution of literature, 
support of lecturers, and in aid of churches 
especially in Germany. In 3,111 scheduled lec- 
tures which were heard by 2,902,561 persons, the 
gospel of Christian Science was carried to the 
six continents of the earth. Countries visited in- 
cluded England, Scandinavia, Germany, Hawaii, 
Japan, China, Ceylon, India, the West Indies, 
Panama, Mexico, Canada, Alaska, the United 
States, Australia, Africa and South America. 

Literature production exceeded all records. 
The Christian Science Monitor reached an aver- 
age daily circulation of 146,473 copies, the 
highest in its history. Friendly relations were 
maintained with 2,000 newspapers and 300 radio 
stations. During the year more than 6,000 
religious programs and 60,000 broadcasts were 
put on the air. This year a special Sunday school 
and young people’s edition of Mary Baker Eddy’s 
book, Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, will be published. 

At the previous annual meeting, Mr. George 
Wendell Adams, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, told 6,000 Christian Scientists present: 


In these days of unrest, with rumors of vital dis- 
agreement among the nations, we should turn often 
in prayerful expectancy that nation shall not rise up 
against nation, but that love and God will be ac- 
knowledged as supreme in the affairs of men. 


Reports showed 22 new churches and*’ 


All of which raises embarrassing questions. 

Why is it that Northern Baptists, under the 
stimulus of last year’s Forward Fund, failed to 
report similar progress at their own annual meet- 
ing in St. Louis? Why is their missionary staff re- 
duced, with mission stations closed or abandoned, 
with not one new appointee of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board presented at St. Louis, while the num- 
ber of Christian Science branches continues to 
grow? Why are most Baptist periodicals barely 


- maintaining their circulation while Christian 


Science literature spreads all over the earth? 
Perhaps the answer to these questions is that we 
are so much concerned over conserving the faith 
of yesterday that we have not enough concern 
left for saving the generation of today. 

According to some speeches delivered at the 
St. Louis Convention, Baptists proudly claim to 
have a gospel for the whole world. But they seem 
to have lost interest in proclaiming what they 
claim. They doubtless join with Christian Scien- 
tists in the prayerful expectancy that “love and 
God will be acknowledged as supreme in the 
affairs of men.” But their own efforts for its ful- 
fillment seem to lack vigor and sincerity. 

About three years ago Missions published a 
brief news item about the world advance of 
Christian Science. A subscriber objected to such 
publicity in a Baptist magazine. The Editor’s 
reply was that the progress of this cult ought to 
prompt Baptists to go and do likewise. Ad- 
mittedly, we ought not to promote our own cause 
solely because some other cause is making prog- 
ress. But if we do not advance our own cause, it 
suggests that it is not worth advancing. 

So the reply of three years ago to the objecting 
subscriber would still seem to be valid. 
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Moscow’s famous 
wall-surrounded 
Kremlin. Inside 
are government 
offices. The new 
Soviet Congress 
will meet here 


Communism in Soviet Russia 
Becomes Less Communistic 


HILE 120,000,000 Americans are concerned 

over November’s election day, 160,000,000 
Russians are considering November’s revolutionary 
political changes. 

Next month Russia will adopt a new constitution. 
Many of its liberal provisions are apparently based 
on the American model. A new Russian Congress 
will have two houses. The first, to be called the 
Council of Soviets, will have 600 members elected by 
secret ballot. All citizens over 18 years of age, re- 
gardless of sex, race, religion, social origin, will have 
the right to vote. The second, known as the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities, will have 300°’members chosen 
‘by the eleven independent republics that comprise 
the Soviet Union. This new body will have power to 
declare war, enact legislation, remove officers, and 
ratify international agreements. But no provision is 
made for other political parties, although other per- 
sons, called “non-party bolsheviki,” may hold office. 
Only the communist party will be allowed. Thus no 
political opposition of any kind will be tolerated. 

On the other hand, some features are most aston- 
ishing. There are guarantees of free speech and a 
free press. The section on wages provides that pay- 
ment for labor shall be “in proportion to the quan- 
tity and the quality of work performed.” Still more 
astounding is the recognized right to private prop- 
erty in “houses, household furnishings, articles of 
personal consumption and comfort, and savings ac- 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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counts.” This looks like a radical departure from 
communist principles. 

Two basic reasons are offered to explain this phe- 
nomenal development. First, the communist dicta- 
torship is now so strong that a little relaxing of pres- 
sure, a little more freedom and democracy for the 
masses, can be granted so as to favorably impress 
the capitalist world. Second, with the prospect of 
another world war, by removing grievances at home, 
a more united nation can be mobilized against what- 
ever enemy Russia might have to face. 

In one fundamental respect there is no change 
whatever. Although the daily press reported the 
new constitution as also guaranteeing religious lib- 
erty, the new legislation merely repeats the religion 
clause in the constitution of 1929, which reads as 
follows: 

Freedom to perform religious rites and free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda is recognized 
for all citizens. 

Thus propaganda on behalf of religion is not per- 
mitted. Evangelism, Sunday schools, and religious 
instruction to persons less than 18 years of age, are 
still prohibited. 

In essence, therefore, the new constitution per- 
petuates the existing situation. Churches will be tol- 
erated because the government knows that only a 
decreasing and insignificant part of the rising gen- 
eration will support them. 

Russia may assert this as religious freedom; by no 
stretch of the imagination can it be considered as 
religious liberty. 
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Race Prejudice Flourishes 
in High Places 


HE first six months of this year, according to 
the compilation by Tuskegee Institute, re- 
corded a gratifying decline in the number of lynch- 
ings. Only four persons were lynched. All of them, 
however, were Negroes. One was mob murdered in 
Arkansas and three in Georgia. One bright spot in 
the dismal picture was the action of an Alabama 
white jury in acquitting a Negro who had been un- 
justly charged with a crime for which mobs in other 
communities would promptly have lynched him 
without waiting to determine his innocence or guilt. 
Offsetting this decline in lynching was the reported 
exhibition of race prejudice by a United States 
Senator at a political convention. Protesting because 
Negro delegates were seated in the Convention, and 
because a Negro Baptist pastor was about to offer 
the opening prayer at the session, this Senator 
angrily left the hall. The Associated Press reported 
him as saying he would not support “any organiza- 
tion that looks upon the Negro as a political and 
social equal.” The prayer offered by the Negro 
minister included this petition: 


May our country be an instrument of peace and good- 
will among the nations of the world to the end that under 
the leadership of Thy Spirit, righteousness, peace and true 
holiness shall cover the earth. 


Perhaps the prayer would have suited the Senator 
if a white man had done the praying! 

In commenting on this incident The New York 
Sun said editorially: 


The Senator ought to take a revised oath when next the 
Senate meets. It might start, “I do swear or affirm that I 
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will support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States except the 14th and 15th amendments.” 


India maintains her caste system; Germany pro- 
claims her Nordic complex; and some Americans 
flout their race prejudice in high places. 


Too Many Doctors in Japanese Cities 
and Not Enough in the Country 


IKE other civilized nations, Japan has a surplus 
of doctors in the cities and a scarcity in the 
country. Approximately 50,000 doctors are prac- 
ticing in Japan. Only 13,000, according to The 
Trans-Pacific, are university graduates. Only 11,000 
have passed the government examination, which is 
not obligatory. There are seven doctors in Japan 
for every 10,000 people. In cities the ratio rises to 
twelve and in the country it falls to five doctors for 
every 10,000 people. In 1,500 Japanese villages no 
medical facilities whatever are available. The Gov- 
ernment now has under consideration a scheme 
whereby all doctors must pass a government exami- 
nation. They will be graded into two classes, A and 
B. Doctors reaching the A grade will be permitted 
to practice in the cities. Those reaching the B grade 
must practice in the country. Apparently the coun- 
try must be satisfied with second rate physicians. 
If that scheme were adopted in America, many a 
high priced specialist with a fashionable city avenue 
address might have to remove to the country. 
Church people occasionally inquire why mission 
boards have no medical missions in Japan. The 
50,000 Japanese doctors already practicing furnish 
the answer. St. Luke’s International Medical Center 
(Episcopal) in Tokyo (See Misstons, September, 
1933, page 390) is the outstanding exception. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL that advocates abolishing war, 
race prejudice, and poverty deserves the heartiest 
condemnation of all Bible-believing Christians.— 
Rev. John H. McComb, reported in The New York 
Times. (Was he quoted correctly ?—Ep.) 


0, 
“~ 


Too Many OF us have been trying to make some- 
thing out of life with nothing but a chemical acci- 
dent at the beginning of it and nothing but utter ex- 
tinction at the end of it—Rev. Albert G. Butzer. 

s 

OUR WORLD HAS NO GREATER NEED than a vigorous 

revival of true religion, one in which every class and 





every community should share.—President James 
Rowland Angell, Yale University. 
te 
PROTESTANTISM IS DIVIDED into more than 200 dif- 
ferent groups. It would take a microscope to find the 
reasons which in most cases have been forgotten.— 
Rev. John Sutherland Bonnell. 


>, 
“~ 


THE PRESSURE OF PRESENT WIDE-SPREAD PAGANISM 
is gradually compelling institutional Christianity to 
forego its separatism and to solidify and realign its 
ranks.—Rev. §. Parkes Cadman (spoken just be- 
fore his death, July 12, 1936). 
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A Tour 
of Good Will 


@ October, 1936 


The first of a series of articles on 
the Baptist World Alliance world tour 
of its President, George W. Truett and 
its General Secretary, J. H. Rushbrooke 


Around the World 


The purpose of the tour of good will—impressions of 
Palestine and the menacing problem of Arab and Jew 
—vivid contrasts in India—the enduring influence of 
William Carey—a Hindu tribute to the missionary en- 
terprise that transformed head-hunters into Christians 


HROUGHOUT our memorable 
tour of last winter, whenever he 
addressed audiences in Palestine, India, 
Assam, Bengal, Burma, China and 
Japan, repeatedly Dr. George W. Truett 
described our six months’ journey as a 
tour of good will. And so it was. He and 
Mrs. Truett started from Dallas, Texas, 
a few weeks before I joined them in 
London. Then together we went around 
the world by way of the Mediterranean, 
4 the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean. They 
completed their tour in the United States at 
the St. Louis Conventions a few weeks before 
mine ended back in London in the early summer. 
Readers of Missions are aware that it is an 
established practice for the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, through its President, General Secretary, 
and other representatives, to undertake the visi- 
tation of Baptists in parts of the earth remote 
from the main centers of denominational 
strength in North America and Europe. The 
value of this visitation is generally and warmly 
recognized. Groups of missionaries laboring in 
lonely regions, and members of churches in coun- 
tries where Christians are few, and numerical 
weakness operates as a factor of discouragement, 
have expressed unstinted appreciation of the 
coming of those who remind them that they be- 
long to a world-wide family, and that all around 
the earth are fellow-believers and fellow-labor- 
ers who have them in their hearts. Were I to 
reproduce even a small fraction of such expres- 





By J. H. RUSHBROOKE 


sions offered us on this one journey, it is literally 
true that. an entire issue of Missions could be 
filled from cover to cover—advertisement pages 
included! 

In the forefront of these notes I must needs 
refer to one matter which should be widely 
known. Let no one imagine that the Baptist 
World Alliance has funds to send three people 
together around the world! The Alliance works 
on a very narrow financial margin. It is indeed 
an open question whether it will be able even to 
cover its secretary’s outlay. So far as Dr. and 
Mrs. Truett are concerned, no charges fall upon 
the Alliance. It was the President’s strong desire 
that the Alliance should be relieved of his ex- 
penses. So to Dr. Truett and the great church 
that he has served so mightily for well-nigh 40 
years, our brotherhood is deeply indebted. If I 
may venture to say so, he and I represented 
rather a happy combination! Special questions 
and problems concerning the Baptist World 
Alliance and its groups in particular countries 
were left, as a rule, to me. Thus the president had 
a clear field for his unique inspirational qualities. 

Dr. Truett would resent any extended refer- 
ence of a personal kind, but I cannot withhold 
the testimony that these six months of contin- 
uous association have heightened my admiration 
and deepened my affection for my colleague and 
friend. As a minister of the Gospel, he is never 
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“off duty”; and in the cure of souls—whether in 
preaching, dealing with inquirers, or comforting 
stricken and discouraged persons—he spends 
himself without stint or reserve. He loves to 
quote “I seek not yours, but you.” And as he 
seeks he gives. George W. Truett stands in a 
class by himself, and I rejoice that such a man 
represents the Alliance to his fellow-Baptists in 
every part of the earth. 












A familiar scene along 
the famous wailing wall 
in Jerusalem. The custom 
of the Jews in assembling 
here and in mourning for 
the loss of the Holy City 
is one of the causes of 
resentment by the Arabs 


Our tour revealed the wide influence which he 
has deservedly won. In all the mission fields of 
American Baptists, Northern as well as Southern, 
he met everywhere those who know him and ac- 
knowledge the spiritual gain derived from his 
sermons or his books. How many couples, too, 
Dr. Truett must have married! They turned up 
here and there to welcome him, and—be it added 
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to the confusion of cynics—none of them ap- 
peared to think that he needed their forgiveness! 


JEWS AND ARABS IN PALESTINE 


The Editor, in asking me to write for Missions, 
added that he did not need a continuous story, 
since his correspondents in various lands have 
already supplied descriptions of the centennial 
gatherings in which we participated. I shall there- 









A street scene in the 
“little town of Bethle- 
hem.” The birthplace 
of Jesus has taken on 
many aspects of modern- 
ity as shown by the ar- 
chitecture and iron 
grilles in this picture 


fore offer general statements, and refer only to 
such particular events as stand out vividly in my 
own mind, or appear exceptionally significant. 

The first mission field we visited was Palestine- 
Syria. Here Southern Baptists support work in 
half a dozen centers. In the “Holy Land” two 
races live alongside each other—Arabs and Jews. 
Here the delicate and difficult problem of the 
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British administration, as the mandatory of the 
League of Nations, is the adjustment of relations 
between these races. The Arabs have their claim 
as inhabitants of the country through many cen- 
turies, and they constitute the vast majority. 
The Jews have their historic memories. The 
claim to a “national home” in the country which 
their fathers made a potent factor in shaping 
the destinies of the whole earth, and to which 
their hearts have been pledged during long ages 
of exile, has been admited by the famous “Bal- 
four Declaration” which governs British policy. 
We found on every hand evidence of Jewish en- 
ergy and capacity. Indeed, no other country 
which we visited, except Japan, furnishes so 
many signs of advance. Jewish capital has flowed 
into Palestine. Jewish immigration has taken 
place on a great scale. Jewish settlements, farms, 
commercial undertakings, and cultural institu- 
tions (prominent among which stands the He- 
brew University) bear witness to the strong 
position which the Jew has attained in Palestine 
since the Great War. 

It is not unnatural that the poorer but more 
numerous Arabs should tremble for their future. 
They dread developments which imply that the 
Jews are not content to seek merely a national 
home in Palestine, but regard the whole land as 
their national home, wherein men of other races 
are guests at best, and intruders at worst. The 
task of adjusting the rival claims of the races is 
formidable in the extreme. The riots and blood- 
shed of last May and June made this all too 
clear. 

One is constrained to sympathize with both 
sides in the collisions which are, in the circum- 
stances, inevitable. Still deeper is one’s sympathy 
with the British High Commissioner, Sir Arthur 
Wauchope—a charming man who accorded me 
a very gracious reception. His high administra- 
tive gifts will certainly be tried “as by fire.” 


PRESIDENT TRUETT PREACHES IN JERUSALEM 


Our contacts with Baptist mission work were 
limited to Jerusalem, Nazareth and Haifa. There 
are other Baptist centers, but no startling prog- 
ress has yet been made. The largest work is 
among Arabs at Nazareth, where Dr. Truett and 
I addressed quite a considerable meeting in the 
attractive Baptist church, attended by represen- 
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tative men and women of the community, in- 
cluding Moslems as well as Christians of various 
denominations. In Haifa also, the Arab work 
shows some advance. On the Sunday in Jeru- 
salem, in the charming little Baptist church, Dr. 
Truett preached, and I gave a message of greet- 
ing to a congregation consisting chiefly of Eng- 
lish-speaking visitors. Here the mission is di- 
rected to Jews. Although a few are found in the 
fellowship, no substantial impression has yet 
been made; nor is any likely to appear unless and 
until the leadership is strengthened by a well- 
trained personnel. Such development will not 
be easy owing to the financial stringency. 

How very small is Palestine, and in these days 
of the automobile smaller than ever! We were 
but five ‘days in the country; yet, without being 
unduly pressed for time, we were able to visit 
Bethlehem and Hebron, Jericho, the traditional 
site of the baptism of Jesus, and the Dead Sea; 
to explore Jerusalem, the Jewish quarter of the 
city, the Temple area, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the “Gordon Calvary,” Gethsemane, 
the Mount of Olives, and other sacred sites— 
some of them not undisputed; and afterwards to 
visit Jacob’s Well at Shechem, and Nablus, 
where the archpriest showed us the famous Sa- 
maritan Pentatuch; to pass on to Nazareth with 
its Church of the Annunciation and Mary’s Well, 
Nain, Tiberias, Capernaeum with its ruined 
synagogue in charge of Latin fathers, one of 
whom gave interesting and detailed descriptions 
of the building as it is assumed to have existed 
in the days of Jesus; and to spend our last night 
on Mount Carmel, where we slept at a hostel 
near to the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice. A train 
from Haifa took us through Lydda and across 
the desert to Kantara on the Suez Canal, so that 
within less than twelve hours of leaving Mount 
Carmel we were in Port Said to join our boat. 


Vivip ContTRASTS IN INDIA 


While we were in India, the King-Emperor 
George V died, and we were able to observe 
spontaneous expressions of sorrow which, we 
learned from the press, were typical of the feeling 
throughout the land. At Delhi, where the news 
reached us, shops were voluntarily and immedi- 
ately closed; elsewhere similar manifestations 
took place. Everywhere the people appeared to 
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understand that a true friend and a good man 
had passed from earth. 

We were impressed by the vast proportions 
and the palatial edifices of New Delhi, though 
the criticism that it is “too European” seems 
well founded. Naturally, whilst in Agra, we 
visited the Taj Mahal, that superb and peerless 
monument of Indian art, unique in India as the 
Parthenon in ancient Greece. To gaze upon its 
serene beauty would almost suffice to justify 
a journey to the East. 

Yet it is impossible to recall these and other 
glories without seeing them against the somber 
background of tens of thousands of poverty- 
stricken villages and an appalling illiteracy. The 
British Government has done much to reduce 
the evils of famine in its vast Eastern dependency, 
and its presence alone enforces a tolerable peace 
between the various religious communities: but 
social and educational conditions remain lamen- 
table. Nor was I able to discover ground for un- 
qualified optimism regarding the near future. 
Hinduism has the caste system at its very core, 
and the unsanitary conditions and the “conse- 
crated” immorality associated with many of its 





A wayside Hindu shrine in India. Note the gigantic 
size of the idol as compared with the people in front 
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The First Baptist Church of Bimlipatan, India, in the 
mission field of Canadian Baptists 


temples force one to recognize that religion itself 
may be a devastating curse. The exploiters of 
the common people are chiefly members of their 
own race, and the venality of many Indian offi- 
cials raises grave questions as to the use which 
will be made of the enlarged powers granted 
them under the new constitution. Advance to- 
wards greater freedom and self-government is 
inevitable and right; nevertheless, the changes 
will subject to searching tests not only the repre- 
sentatives of the “British Raj,” but still more 
severely the native administrators. 


Tue GreAtT TeLucu MIssIon IN INDIA 


In India, so far as mission work is concerned, 
we found much to gladden our hearts. Here Bap- 
tists have achieved considerable success; the 
members of their Indian churches number nearly 
a quarter of a million, and the community 
strength is much beyond this. The country of- 
fered me, at the outset, a personal thrill. Those 
who had planned our itinerary were unaware 
that in assigning us to Secunderabad on our very 
first Sunday they were sending me to my father’s 
birthplace. My grandfather served as a soldier in 
India, and my father was born in the Secunder- 
abad cantonment. Indeed, the building which is 
now the Baptist church was formerly an officers’ 
mess-room. In that city, and afterwards in other 
South Indian centers, especially in Ongole, we 
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found ourselves swept along the stream of rejoic- 
ing and praise as the centennial of the Telugu 
“Lone Star Mission” was celebrated. 

As my readers know, the early years of that 
mission were trying in the extreme. Converts 
were few—only 17 in the first 17 years. It seemed 
as if the seed was sown on barren rock. On three 
occasions the continuance of the work became a 
serious problem to American Baptists. What 
emotion was ours as Dr. and Mrs. Truett and I 
visited Velampalli, and gazed at the place in the 
river where, after long delay and careful examin- 
ation, 2,222 persons were baptized in a single 
day! Before visiting the scene of that decisive 
event, we had joined on New Year’s Day the 
throng which assembled at sunrise on “Prayer 
Meeting Hill” overlooking Ongole—the hill on 
which, just 83 years earlier, a New Year’s prayer 
meeting of five persons had met. We recalled 
how, at its close, Dr. Jewett gazed on the plain 
below, and in prophetic mood forecast the devel- 
opment of the mission and the very sites on 
which its buildings should stand. The amazing 
advance in later years is a matter of history. The 
Telugu Baptist membership approaches 140,000, 
when the Canadian mission is included. 

I had in South India my widest opportunities 
of seeing the work of local stations, and I recall 
with peculiar happiness the privilege of open- 














An ornate Hindu temple. Moham- 
medanism and Hinduism are India’s 
chief religions 
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The great mosque in Delhi, India. It is one of Moham- 
medanism’s finest edifices 

ing a new church at Gudlavalleru, and of preach- 
ing the dedication sermon. The delightful village 
church houses a congregation of out-castes, to 
whose efforts the new building mainly owes its 
existence. In South India my personal contact 
with missionaries was as wide and as intimate as 
the crowded itinerary allowed, and I should do 
injustice to my feelings were I to suppress a trib- 
ute of admiration—which I know Dr. Truett 
would endorse—to the character and the high 
and varied ability of those who are serving in 
the field. No wonder that the British Govern- 
ment’s Kaisar I-Hind medal has been conferred 
on many! To list those who impressed us is im- 
possible, and would be invidious, for those we 
did not meet are doubtless of like quality with 
those we encountered. Dr. J. B. MacLaurin had 
special interest for us as one who rendered yeo- 
man service at the Berlin World Congress. (See 
Missions, October, 1934, page 467.) It was a 
delight to meet him “on his native heath,” for 
he was born in India, and to watch the thousands 
at the centennial assembly in -Ongole listening 
with rapt eagerness to one whose oratory in 
Telugu matches his powers in English. His 
mothe. 88 years young, was there too, and her 
address was received with enthusiasm. 


British Baptist Mission Work 


Let me remind readers that this is not a sys- 
tematic report, but a series of random impres- 
sions and reflections. Baptists have a great place 
in the story of missions in India, and the British 
took the lead in the outstanding personality of 
William Carey. How the man grows on us with 
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the passing of the years! “Missionary, philan- 
thropist, Oriental scholar” is the severely re- 
strained description on the memorial tablet 
which Lord Curzon, when Viceroy, affixed to the 
house Carey occupied at Serampore. Carey did 
in one lifetime the work of a half-dozen men 
along a half-dozen different lines, and excelled 
in all. Although his humility equalled his powers, 
he was able to administer an effective rebuke on 
occasion. When a snobbish official once said to 
him, “Dr. Carey, I believe you were a shoe- 
maker?” he promptly responded, “No, sir, never; 
only a cobbler.” We visited his grave in Seram- 
pore; and its inscription reveals the man. No 
mention of his powers or his achievements, but 
a brief quotation of Carey’s own selection: 


A guilty, lost, and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall. 


Carey’s society—the “B.M.S.” of England—has 
laid all others, Baptist and non-Baptist, under 


heavy debt; but in respect of the membership of 


its Indian churches the British Baptist Society, 
which reports a total of 21,750, lags far behind 
the American. The fact is largely explained by 
the character of the field in which its main efforts 
have been made—the province of Bengal, where, 
so far as I was able to ascertain, no Christian 
enterprise has achieved striking numerical suc- 
cess. The Lushai Hills, in which today the Brit- 
ish missionaries are finding a wider response, 
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were unfortunately inaccessible during our stay 
of only six weeks in India. A side-trip of my own 
to some stations of the Australian and New Zea- 
land Baptist missions afforded welcome evidence 
of a success beyond anything appearing in statis- 
tical tables. 

Our tour of India included Assam where at 
Jorhat we attended the centennial celebration 
of American work in Assam, which was extreme- 
ly interesting. (See Missions, May, 1936, page 
276.) I was informed that 23 languages were 
represented in the assembly of 5,000 delegates 
from a church membership of 56,000. There was 
interpretation aloud into four of the major lan- 
guages, the smaller groups depending on a sum- 
mary sotto voce by persons sitting among them. 
A veritable Babel arose as one paused after a 
sentence or two, and the interpreters simultane- 
ously set to work; but the Babel was also a Pen- 
tecost, for every man “heard in his own tongue.” 

Never shall I forget a speech by a Hindu editor, 
a non-Christian. He had asked leave to express 
appreciation of the mission as an educational 
force in the province, and after completing his 
tribute he added some general remarks. At one 
point, raising his arm and pointing dramatically 
at a group seated in a corner of the great en- 
closure, he cried, “Who dares to say that Chris- 
tian missions have failed? Those people a genera- 
tion ago were head-hunters.” 

(To be continued in November issue) 




















Evening prayers in front of one of India’s great Mohammedan mosques 
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Towering Mount Jacinta efficient wife are the faithful missionary workers. jy the Imperial Valley 


Glimpses of life in the famous 
Imperial Valley of California 


High temperatures often exceeding 
120 degrees—a desert that was 
made to blossom like the rose—de- 
licious dates and luscious cantaloupe 
—labor and race conflict between 
Americans, Japanese, Mexicans, and 
Filipinos—the spread of Buddhism 
—as well as fine opportunities for 
Christian evangelism, characterize 
life in this widely known area 


By Harry O. ANDERSON 


HE Coachella Valley, an extension of 

California’s famous Imperial Valley, is 

located 140 miles from Los Angeles. Ap- 
proaching the valley from the west, one enters 
through San Gorgonio pass which is guarded by 
two snow-capped peaks, San Gorgonio on the 
left and San Jacinto on the right. It is a beautiful 
valley. The mountains form a regular pageant 
of changing colors with their brown peaks tipped 
off with violet and scarlet hues. Sunsets are 
glorious. 

The city of Thermal is 126 feet below sea level 
and is almost in the center of the valley. Salton 
Sea is 12 miles distant and is 250 feet below sea 
level. 

Date gardens and citrus groves abound. There 


are 119 different kinds of dates. Dates produced 


from American soil are said to be the finest on 
earth. In many of their characteristics, date 
palms are almost human. Approved commercial 
varieties can be perpetuated only by propagating 
from offspring. Date culture is rich in legend. 
Many of the varieties of dates of the Old World 
are sacred to the tribes that originated them. 
The life span of a date palm is expressed in cen- 
turies, and yet the production of dates is one of 
the most exacting cultures related to the soil. 
There is scarcely any period when some special 
attention is not required by the bearing palms. 

On this field Rev. Joseph MacDonald and his 
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The Hothouse of America 
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Rev. Joseph MacDonald, pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Thermal, California, and his family 


They have been here eight years and are well 
liked for their genuine spiritual work. Last year 
the Lions Club selected Mr. MacDonald as their 
sole delegate to the International Lions Conven- 
tion in Mexico City. When I suggested to a Lions 
Club member that it was a gesture of good-will 
toward the church, he informed me emphatically 
that it was in recognition of the fine community 
work done by our efficient Baptist pastor. Our 
Thermal Church is the only Baptist church in 
this valley except for a recently formed Negro 
church at Indio. 

Our evangelistic campaign in Indio was the 
outcome of an evangelistic effort in the Thermal 
Church a year ago. Need was felt for a valley- 
wide effort, and all the churches of the valley 
petitioned the California State Convention 
Board for such a union effort. The Mayor of 
Indio related the fact that a recent survey re- 
vealed that all organizations in the valley, service 
clubs, churches, etc., have a 25% turnover of 
their membership each year. This makes it dif- 
ficult to do enduring work. For example, the 
Thermal Church has only one charter member 
remaining. During the evangelistic meetings the 
student body of the Valley High School attended 
three separate nights. They were a fine lot of 200 
young people. Some 50 took an open stand for 
Christ. 

The Thermal Church had an active work with 
the Mexicans until the Roman Catholic author- 
ities got busy and ordered nuns to this region. 
They come once a week after school hours and 
gather the children under the trees. One nun takes 
the small boys and another the small girls. They 
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kneel in the open, go through their rites and show 
pictures. Then they give to each child a picture 
of Mary, printed in Rome. They know how to 
work with the children and they seek them early. 
They smile to everyone. They are warned to stay 
away from our Protestant meetings, but they do 
not hesitate to be at the school yard and meet 
the children out in the open space opposite the 
Baptist church. 

A large proportion of the population of the 
valley is Mexican and Japanese. We brought our 
eight-year-old boy with us and put him in the 
Thermal School, where 85% of the registration 
is Mexican. It is quite a racial experiment for a 
boy of eight, but very beneficial. My boy reports 
the Mexican children are very kind to him. 

Along in April and May the crops ripen and the 


- fruit tramps wander into the valley. Most of 


them are Mexicans who come in their tumble- 
down Fords held together with bailing wire. The 
back seats are loaded with children. Often a goat 
is brought along. These people move around like 
gypsies. Many of the Mexican gangs of fruit 
tramps are under Japanese foremen. 

Labor strife is therefore not uncommon. Last 
year a group of Filipinos came into this valley 
and the Mexicans resented their invasion. One 
night they were waited on and told to be out of 
the valley by morning. The next day there was 
not one Filipino remaining. They have not been 
back since. 

White men complain that the Mexicans are 
taking their jobs; but the fact remains that no 
American can do this work successfully. For one 





A typical Imperial Valley date garden on the edge of the 
desert. More than 100 varieties of dates are marketed 
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The desert mule. Like the Mexican, he seems to thrive 
in a temperature of 127 degrees 


reason they can’t squat. Another reason is that 
no human being on earth except a Mexican 
knows when a cantaloupe is about ripe! The 
Mexican has no idea of why or how he knows. He 
just knows. Then again, no Anglo-Saxon can 
stand the furious heat, sometimes as high as 127 
degrees. Even Mexicans sometimes collapse 
under the awful scorch of the sun. A foreman can 
always tell when a mule or a Mexican is about to 
blow up. Both begin to work very fast. When 
the watchful foreman sees the mule leap into the 
harness or the Mexican begin picking cantaloupe 
with both hands, he recognizes the danger signal. 

If this be true for Mexicans, I am wondering 
if the fast living and the speed of this age is any 
indication of the imminent blow-up of our 
boasted civilization? 

At Brawley, California, the second largest city 
in the Imperial Valley, there is a Buddhist tem- 
ple. There are more Buddhists in that city than 
there are Christians. I was invited to speak there 
to our Japanese Christians who have come out 
of Buddhism. They are a very devout group. I 
spoke at one of their love feasts which are noted 
for their length and deep Christian love and piety. 
At Coachella a “Friends of Jesus” group meets 
every Sunday. This group is the result of 
Kagawa’s visit to the valley several years ago. 
All American Christians speak of the Japanese 
Christians in this group as outstanding exponents 
of how to live the Christian life today. 

Some weeks ago a high school student was 
killed in a motor crash. The funeral was con- 
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ducted by a Buddhist priest. Sometimes a funeral 
can last 10 hours. All mourners bring a bouquet 
of flowers with their names attached in large 
letters. A gift of money is brought to help pay the 
funeral expenses. Each mourner comes to the 
casket, manipulates a prayer stick and then takes 
a flower, crushes it and drops it into the casket 
with the deceased. This boy had been so popular 
that at his funeral the casket became filled with 
flowers and the undertaker had difficulty in 
screwing down the lid. He did not dare remove 
a single flower. To have done so would have 
marred the funeral rites. This funeral was about 
three hours long, but it was not a complete 
Buddhist funeral because they buried the young 
man in the beautiful valley cemetery. In an 
Orthodox Buddhist funeral the body is always 
cremated. 

It is said that the care of the dead indicates 
the civilization of a people. If this be true, a fine 
class of people live in this valley. In the midst 
of sage brush and desert, they have one of the 
most beautiful cemeteries I have ever seen. 
Green lawns and beautiful monuments are well 
cared for by an efficient caretaker. 

Another important town in this valley is Palm 
Springs, where Hollywood discovered the desert. 
Out of the fast, gay life of the movie world, they 
come for rest in the desert. Every celebrity in the 
world, from Einstein to Jimmy Walker, turns up 
here sooner or later. 

The Mirador and the Desert Inn are the out- 
standing hotels. I inquired at the Inn for rates 
for myself, my wife, and our boy. The clerk said, 
“$30 per day.” “Thank you,” I replied, “I am 
just inquiring.” 

And then I went back home. 

Palm Springs, snuggling at the very foot of 
Mount San Jacinto, is unique for location. It 
rises like a magic city out of the desert. Beautiful 
homes, comfort, and peaceful environment 
abound on every hand. It has the desert appeal. 

Below Palm Springs lies Salton Sea, a great 
lake in the desert. You can see it from the car 
window as the train of the Southern Pacific Lines 
skirts the shores of the only sea that modern 
man has seen created. It is 40 miles long and 
highly chemicalized. It reminds me of the Dead 
Sea of Palestine. A salt factory, Date Palm 
Beach and grapefruit groves dot the shore line. 
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From the shore line you can see in the distance 
over the desert the snow-capped peaks of Mount 
San Jacinto and Mount San Gorgonio. What a 
contrast California offers the tourist. It is veri- 
tably God’s outdoor playground. 

Below Salton Sea stretches the Imperial 
Valley, the Hothouse of America. Until 30 years 
ago it was a dry and scorching desert. But en- 
gineers and water from the Colorado River have 
made it a veritable garden spot, supplying early 
tomatoes, lettuce and cantaloupe to the great 


- markets of New York and the East. 


There are Baptist churches at El Centro; 
Brawley, Holtville and Calexico—all in the Im- 
perial Valley. All our churches are intensely 
evangelistic and are presented with ‘a great mis- 
sionary challenge. In our special meetings during 
the year 1935-1936 I witnessed the baptism of 
428 persons. The codperation of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society with the Southern 
California Baptist Convention makes an aggres- 
sive evangelistic program possible. A new De- 
partment of Evangelism has just been created 
with Dr. Otto S. Russell, as Director. 
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The desert across which man has built a railroad and 
also an automobile highway 


The center of the world’s stage is now on the 
Pacific. What we do in meeting the evangelistic 
challenge in this far western section may de- 
termine the course of important events in the 
future, both national and international. 








Worip Wine Guitp Group 

First Prize: Miss Nellie Alborn, 
Antigo, Wis. 7 

Second Place: Miss Sara Jane 
Lewis, Etna, Pa. 

Tied for Third Place: Miss 
Violet Esther Call, Terre Haute, 
Ind., Miss Lois Green, William- 
son, W. Va. 

Fourth Place: Miss Eleanor 
Jaeger, 2645 So. Pearl St., Den- 
ver, Col. 

Honorable Mention: Miss Ro- 
berta Ault, Cambridge, Ohio, Miss 
Lois A. Smith, Seattle, Wash., 
Miss Margaret Hook, Denver, 
Col., Miss Joan Goetz, Seattle, 
Wash., Miss Miriam Kinderdick, 
Abilene, Kans. 


PRIZE WINNERS 


In the Stewardship Essay Contest 


Senior Group 


Tied for First Place: Miss Mary 
W. Graham, Long Beach, Cal., 
Miss Pauline Settle, Lamar, Col. 

Tied for Second Place: Miss 
Gwendolyn Horton, Hammond, 
Ind., Miss Helen Lockwood, Sa- 
binsville, Pa. 

Honorable Mention: Miss Mary 
Arbogast, Sunbury, Ohio; Mr. 
Frank M. Arnold, Jr., Chicago, 
Ill.; Miss Alice Boyd, Malone, N. 
Y.; Mr. Herbert C. Gabhart, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Miss Ruth 
McDonald, Van Wert, Ohio; Miss 
Ruth M. Parks, Boston, Mass.; 
Mr. Elroy Shikles, Redlands, Cal.; 
Miss Ethel M. Wilson, Gallipolis, 
Ohio. 


JUNIOR GROUP 


Tied for First Place: Miss 
Eileen Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Virginia Shattuck, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Miss Jane Woodbury, 
South Lyndeboro, N. H. 

Third Prize: Mr. Bob Tate, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 

Honorable Mention: Miss Geral- 
dine Bell, Framingham, Mass.; 
Miss Juanita Bonham, Sunbury, 
Ohio; Miss DeVera Bricker, Sun- 
bury, Ohio; Miss Eleanor Brooks, 
Rio Grande, Ohio; Mr. Theodore 
Leach, Granville, Ohio; Miss 
Betty Jane Lemon, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Miss Juanita Michael, Hol- 
ton, Ind.; Mr. George Moreshead, 
South Portland, Me. 
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Back To the Land 


of the Vikings 


More than 3,000 delegates from 
the Sunday schools around the 
world assembled at the Twelfth 
World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Oslo, capital city of 


Norway. Out of its majestic fjords ° 


. one thousand years ago the ancient 
Vikings sailed on their expeditions 


of plunder and capture 


fe A THOUSAND years ago the 

Vikings went forth from the 
majestic fjords of Norway to ter- 
rorize, plunder, and capture. History 
gives eloquent testimony of their 
vigor, skill, and bravery. Last summer more than 
3,000 Sunday school workers set out from Nor- 
way with a set determination to win all the world 
for Jesus Christ. The 12th World’s Sunday School 
Convention, held in Oslo, capital city of Norway, 
had closed. These workers had seen new visions 
of the possibilities of the program commonly 
called religious education. Great banners in 
English and Norwegian announced, “Christ, the 
Hope of the World”. The addresses and the con- 
ferences echoed and re-echoed the motto. All be- 
lieved it before they arrived, but a week of true 
fellowship and enlightenment had made the truth 
a greater factor than ever. They went forth not to 
take but to give, not to subdue but to serve, not 
to frighten but to comfort, not to destroy life but 
to lead people of all races and nations into the 
abundant life in Christ Jesus. 

The convention enrolment was limited by the 
seats available in the Calmeyergaten Hall, the 
largest in Oslo. Only 3,200 registrations were 
therefore permitted. These were distributed to 
the various countries on the basis of Sunday 
school population and likelihood of attendance. 
North America was originally assigned 700 seats. 
The demands quickly exceeded that number. As 
some other countries did not fill their quotas, the 
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Pastor H. E. Biddervald of Oslo, Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa of Japan and Professor Arnold T. Ohrn of 
the Baptist Theological Seminary at Oslo, Norway 


By JOHN WESLEY ELLIOTT 


United States was allowed to send more than 800 
delegates. This was fitting, for more than two- 
thirds of the Sunday school enrolment of the en- 
tire world is in the United States. The Americans 
present included people of many Protestant de- 
nominations and of varied interests and of wide 
range of ages. One young man, or boy, of 16 years 
of age and a retired preacher of 86 years of age 
represented the extremes in attendance. 

Among the convention delegates were 
preachers, Sunday school officers and teachers, 
field workers and secretaries, and missionaries 
who are giving special attention to the educa- 
tional features of their programs. They came 
from the countries of Europe, from the American 
continents, from Africa, Asia, and even from far- 
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away Australia and New Zealand. The shades of 
the skin varied all the way from the deepest black 
of Madagascar to the fairest blonde of Scandi- 
navia. The tongues were so varied that almost 
any person in the world would have heard the 
gospel preached in a language he could under- 
stand. The formal training of the delegates 
varied from an extremely limited amount to that 
required for the highest academic degrees. The 
financial rating varied from low to reasonably 
high. The religious ceremonies represented were 
high church, low church, and almost no church. 
But there was a oneness in all the Convention 
that was evident during the entire week. The 
oneness was based on faith in Jesus Christ as the 
hope of the world, and on a deep sense of the 
need of taking that message to all the world be- 
fore it is too late. Buried were the differences of 
race, nationality, creed, social standing, and 
financial ability. Keenly alive was the sense of 
union in a great task that seemed more im- 
portant than anything else in the world. 

All present will never forget the careful 
preparation and the cordial reception given the 
delegates to the Oslo Convention. His Majesty, 
King Haakon VII, served as patron and was 
present for the opening session in the great hall. 
He attended the closing worship service also, and 
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graciously greeted a few of the leaders at the 
close. Early in the convention week members of 
the World Council (Executive Committee of the 
World Sunday School Association) were received 
by their Majesties, the King and Queen, at the 
summer palace. The city officials of Oslo enter- 
tained all the leaders and participants in the pro- 
gram at a delightful luncheon in the city’s finest 
restaurant. Free transportation was given on the 
trolley cars to all wearing the official badge of the 
Convention. The above are a few of the ways in 
which Norwegian hospitality was shown to the 
delegates who spent the week in that beautiful 
capital city. 

The social was the lesser side, however. For 
more than two years a committee under the 
chairmanship of the Right Reverend Bishop 
Johan Lunde, Primate of the Church of Norway, 
had labored long and earnestly that the Conven- 
tion might be a success. The vice-chairman of the 
committee was Professor Arnold T. Ohrn of the 
Baptist Theological College of Oslo, of whom 
Bishop Lunde said in expressing appreciation of 
his services, that his equal was not to be found. 
The secretary of the committee was Rev. Sverre 
Norborg. To these three and to Dr. Robert M. 
Hopkins and Dr. James Kelly, General Secre- 
taries of the World’s Sunday School Association, 








Opening session of the 12th World’s Sunday School Convention. The tall gentleman in the 
center front of the audience is Norway’s King Haakon VII 
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is due the successful preparation for the conven- 
tion. The president, and the one largely responsi- 
ble for carrying out the program so successfully, 
is Sir Harold Mackintosh, Bart., J. P., of Halifax, 
England. 

The convention program might easily be 
broken into three general phases. The first in- 
cluded the general sessions in the large audi- 
torium each morning and each evening. Here 
were delivered the main addresses. Here was con- 
ducted the small amount of necessary business. 
The addresses were delivered in either English 
or Norwegian and interpreted in nearly all cases 
into the other language. The great majority in 
the convention could understand one or the other 
of these languages. Special musical numbers were 
given by choirs of great ability. 

The second program phase consisted of after- 
noon conferences. There were 12 simultaneous 
conferences, each dealing with some distinct 
phase of religious education. Six considered 
distinct age groupings. The others were func- 
tional groups, dealing with such items as vaca- 
tion schools, leadership education, ministerial 
education, lesson courses, religious education in 
public schools, and missionary education. In 
these conferences recognized leaders presented 
brief addresses, and then led discussion for an 
hour or more. This gave every person an oppor- 
tunity to ask any question, and to express his own 
conviction—which is far more important. There 
were interpreters in all of these groups. Some 
made brief summaries of their discussions, but no 
findings nor resolutions were adopted. 

The third program phase was the Youth Coun- 
cil, composed of young men and women between 
the ages of 18 and 25. Their sessions were held in 
the afternoon chiefly, but there were other occa- 
sions of codperative activities. The discussions 
centered around four general topics; the person 
and power of Christ, the Christian life in the in- 
dividual, the social task of the church, and leader- 
ship in the Christian youth movement. 

The program listed 89 speakers and conference 
leaders. This did not include numerous delegates 
who brought five-minute greetings from some 50 


lands coéperating in the World Sunday School - 


Association. Space does not permit even a men- 
tion of these speakers and their messages. But 
no report of the convention would be complete 


‘ 
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without a reference to the speakers who brought 
messages that will linger long in the memories of 
the delegates. Such were the messages by Bishop 
Lunde of Norway, Professor Lamont of Scotland, 
Dr. Kagawa of Japan, Sir Harold Mackintosh of 
England, Dr. Miao of China, Lady Kinnaird of 
Scotland, Dean Weigle and Dr. Hopkins of the 
United States. 

These speakers gave many thoughts worthy of 
inclusion in any article on Sunday school work. 
Kagawa, for instance, said that nationalism had 
been a serious hindrance in the work of Christian 
evangelism in Japan, as had been the exclusion 
act shutting off legal migration from Japan to 
the United States. This was due to the interna- 
tional nature of the religion of Jesus Christ. He 
said further that war between Japan and a Chris- 
tian nation would end all Christian missionary 
work in Japan. Sir Harold Mackintosh said he 
went to his first World Sunday School Conven- 
tien as a strict nationalist in religious education. 
He returned from that convention in Glasgow 
convinced that the work of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ must be international. Along such lines 
he has worked ever sinee and is determined to 
continue to do so. He told of the production of 
gas masks for the citizens of a certain country, in 
which none is to be supplied to children under 12, 
for it is not practicable. They would be unable to 
use them properly and must therefore die in case 
a gas raid is made. War seeks to destroy life. The 
Sunday school seeks to save the life and soul of 
every child. It is more important to support and 
develop good Sunday schools than to build great 
armies and navies. 

These and many other statements deeply 
moved the delegates to a new dedication of them- 
selves to the tremendous task of “teaching to ob- 
serve all things” that Jesus has commanded. The 
message of Dr. Hopkins, in which he traced the 
development of codperative efforts in Christian 
education from early stages of the movement to 
the present, gave hope and courage for the future. 

All left Oslo with a determination to do their 
best in the next four years to present Christ the 
hope of the world in such a way that the world 
may gain new hope and that the next convention, 
in South Africa four years hence, may be one 
of real rejoicing over great things attempted and 
done for God. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Rev. Ellsworth M. Smith, 
of Andover-Newton Theological 
School, new field worker in the 
Home Mission Society’s depart- 
ment of town and country work, 
begins his service October 1. He is 
a native of Maine and a graduate 
of Colgate University and of 
Andover-Newton. For six years he 
served at the Mt. Desert Larger 
Parish in Maine as parish director 
and director of young people’s 
work. Since 1935 he has been on 
the Andover-Newton faculty. 


Rev. John W. Thomas, elected 
as field worker in the Home Mis- 
sion Society’s Department of 
Cities, is a graduate of Denison 
University and of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has done ex- 
tensive post-graduate work in 
Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was 
born in Ohio, baptized in the Wal- 
nut Hills Baptist Church, Cin- 
cinnati, and has served as Boys’ 
Work Secretary of the Canton 
Y.M.C.A. For two years he was 
director of religious education in 
the First Baptist Church, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and since 1932 he 
has been pastor of the Oaklyn 
Baptist Church, Oaklyn, N. J., a 
suburb of Camden. He has been 
an active leader in the New Jersey 
Baptist Convention. 


The Mawchi mines in Burma, 
located in the interior, 200 miles 
from the Baptist mission station 
Taunggyi, last year produced 
1,500 tons of the rare metal wol- 
fram, or almost exactly one-fourth 
of the world’s supply. The ore is 
sent over a bad road to Taunggyi, 
then 250 miles further to Toungoo, 
then to Rangoon and eventually to 
England. The mines employ 20 
Europeans and 2,000 Karens. 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 








He Waited 40 Years 


While the late Dr. W. E. 
Witter was a missionary in 
Assam about 40 years ago, one 
of his evangelistic tours took 
him through a section of his 
field that he was unable ever 
to visit again. At one small vil- 
lage he remained a few hours, 
conversed with the people, 
preached to them, and then 
went on his way. 

A few months ago Rev. B. I. 
Anderson, now in missionary 
service in Assam, chanced to 
visit that. same village. The 
village chief remembered Dr. 
Witter and so he asked Mr. 
Anderson, “Why has it been 
40 years since a missionary has 
visited our village?” 











A Transfer of Personnel 


The Board of Education an- - 


nounces the appointment of Dr. 
Frank A. Smith as its special rep- 
resentative in the field of Negro 
Education. One year ago the 
Board of Education took over 
from the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society the responsibility 
for the direction of the Negro 
Schools, which had long been un- 
der their care. During recent years 
this has been the special responsi- 
bility of Dr. Smith. He brings 
to the Board of Education a keen 
interest in as well as a thorough 
knowledge of all these schools. The 
Board counts itself most fortunate 
in being able to avail itself of his 
codperation. The Board bespeaks 
for Dr. Smith a cordial welcome as 
he seeks to rebuild an effective in- 
terest among our people in the 
education of the Negro race. 


The First Baptist Church of 
Greeley, Col., Pastor James E. 
Bell, combined in one celebration 
the 65th anniversary of the church 
and the Roger Williams Tercente- 
nary. The church has two mem- 
bers who are descendants of Roger 
Williams. One of them, Mrs. Pitts 
Smith, 92 years of age, is eight 
generations removed from the 
pioneer in religious liberty. 


At the first meeting of the As- 
sociation of Baptist Homes and 
Hospitals, the organization of 
which was authorized by the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the 
following officers were elected: 
President—George Earl, M.D., St. 
Paul, Minn. Vice-Presidents— 
Mrs. J. E. Replinger, Maywood, 
Ill.; Mrs. Herbert Briggs, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Rev. J. B. Fox, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Mr. A. M. Calvin, St. Paul, 
Minn. Trustees—Rev. Lester W. 
Bumpus, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. J. 
K. Aichele, Centralia, Ill. The As- 
sociation is now securing institu- 
tional memberships from 50 or 
more Baptists Homes and Hospi- 
tals, at a membership fee of $5 per 
year. Applications should be sent 
to Mr. A. M. Calvin, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 1700 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


In reporting baptismal statis- 
tics for South China for the past 
year, Rev. B. L. Baker writes, 
“Baptisms are by no means a per- 
fect measure for estimating the 
progress of the Christian church. 
And yet a church that fails to win 
others to its faith can hardly be 
said to be alive.” Judged by Mr. 
Baker’s standard of vitality, how 
many churches in the Northern 
Baptist Convention showed such 
signs of life during the past year? 
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Beyond the Shelter 
of a Great Dyke 








See Article by A. F. Ufford on following page 









ABOVE: How the great dyke protects the plain against 

the oncoming tidal bore in Hangchow Bay is shown in 

this remarkable photograph. Swiftly, relentlessly, the 
tidal bore is rushing in from the sea 
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ABOVE: A small temple marks the spot where the 
water from the great Shaohing plain flows into the 
Hangchow Bay 


LEFT: Houses in the Sa-di villages are closely built 
together, as shown in this view from a window in the 
Baptist chapel. Note the lonely Chinese cat 


ABOVE: A canal scene through one of the many vil- 
lages on the way from Shaohing. Every house has its 
private dock and its boat. LEFT: A charming, peaceful 
scene along one of the narrow canals 
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Beyond the Shelter 


of a Great Dyke 


By A. F. UFFORD 


An absorbingly interesting account of a population who 
live beyond the sheltering protection of a great dyke, 
who use coffin lids as bridges across their irrigation 
ditches, who have eight major social evils, and among 
whom nevertheless Christianity is making steady progress 





The Shaohing Canal as it narrows down before coming to the Great Dyke 


ROM the Chientang River on the west to the 
Tsaongo River on the east runs the Siaoshan 
Shaohing dyke. This dyke was built of solid 
masonry some 300 years ago. It replaced an ear- 
lier dyke of earth which is said to have been 
built in the years 2205-2197 B.c. by the Chinese 
Emperor of that remote period. Outside the sea 
wall the land has gradually filled in until now 
there is a strip of land 60 miles long and 15 miles 
wide at the widest part reaching from one river 
to the other. This district is called the “‘Sa-di.” 
A large population lives on this tract of sand 
land. 
The ‘‘Sa-di’”’ is as smooth as a floor. Only a few 
low hills emerge here and there in the plain. 
In all probability they were formerly islands. 


A system of canals provides transportation by 
boat in the time of flood-water. In dry seasons 
the canal beds are used as roads for buffalo 
carts. Connected with the larger canals is a sys- 
tem of irrigation ditches, often not more than 
two or three feet wide. A few paved roads and 
many paths cross the sand which are used by 
the wheelbarrow men for the transportation of 
freight and people. 

All through the “‘Sa-di’’ can be heard the 
squeak of the ungreased axle of the wheelbarrow. 
Some of these wheelbarrows are made of beauti- 
ful wood well oiled or varnished. Others are made 
for utility only, being very heavy and used for 
the transportation of freight. Two passengers 
can ride on one wheelbarrow. one on either side 
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of the wheel. More frequently, however, one 
passenger uses a wheelbarrow. As the roads run 
along side the canals and ditches, crossing and 
recrossing the waterways on flimsy bridges, a 
ride by wheelbarrow is not devoid of excitement 
and even grief. 

The shifting nature of the sand makes land 
tenure uncertain. There is a saying that when 
the river is filling up on the north bank it is 
eroding on the south. All who have lived in or 
near the “‘Sa-di” can vouch for the truth of this 
statement. Some twenty years ago there ap- 
peared to be a promising opening for a day 
school at a place called Bah Fu San Poh. Money 
was raised, a building was secured and equipped, 
and the school was started. Imagine my surprise 
on making a return visit after the summer, to 
find that the building and equipment had been 
swept away during the summer rains. Where the 
school had stood only the tides were ebbing and 
flowing. During my service in Shaohing I made 
frequent visits to the town of T’so-shan. Two 
large pawn shops were evidence of the prosperity 
of the place. In one of the sudden movements of 
the river bed the whole town was swept away. 
More than half of the people had to remove to 
the north bank where the land was filling in. 

The inhabitants of the “Sa-di” are people who 
have moved from the densely crowded plain 
within the shelter of the dyke to the hazardous 
life beyond. Because of the shifting nature of the 
soil very few substantial houses of brick and tile 
are to be seen. For the most part the houses are 
built with reed or bamboo walls and straw- 
thatched roofs. The only floor is the level sand. 
Partitions are of the same material as the outer 
walls. There are no windows. The only light that 
these homes receive is admitted through the 
doorway. In many of 
the houses a separate 
room is built for the 
sheep which are raised 
in large numbers 
throughout the “Sa- 
di.” Since there is no 
pasturage they are 
stall fed, the stalls 
being built into the 
windowless _ houses. 
Unlike the life with- 
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in the sea wall, there are no villages dotting 
the landscape. Aside from the market towns, 
the people live in isolated farm houses 
much as do the people in rural New Eng- 
land. There are few temples and no graves. 
When a person dies the coffin is placed on the 
sand near the home and covered with straw to 
show that it is not a permanent arrangement. 
After a few years the side and bottom board of 
the coffin have decayed and it is possible to 
gather up the bones of the dead. These are care- 
fully assembled and placed in an urn which is 
taken to one of the low hills. These urns are ar- 
ranged systematically around the hill in rows so 
that each hill is a great cemetery. After the 
bones have been removed the unrotted upper 
coffin lid still serves a useful purpose. It becomes 
a bridge across one of the many ditches. 

The farmers of the “Sa-di’” have two main 
crops each year. In the spring the whole popula- 
tion is busy with the silkworms. Formerly this 
was a lucrative business. Because of the world 
depression and the introduction of rayon, it is no 
longer profitable. Where cocoons used to bring 



















In many sections of China the 
wheelbarrow is still the taxicab. 
Travel is slow, uncomfortable, and 
likely to be quite exciting on nar- 
row paths along canals and ditches 
and across flimsy bridges where 
upsets are frequent 
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$.40-.50 per catty (1% Ib.), the best price now 
obtainable is $0.16—.18. Farmers who have their 
own mulberry groves are still raising silkworms 
largely because they do not know what else to 
do. However, when I spent ten days there last 
December, I saw loads of mulberry wood being 
brought daily to the market to be sold for fire- 
wood. I was told that in many cases whole 
groves of mulberry trees were being cut down. 
The second main crop is the cotton which is 
picked in the fall of the year. Along with the 
cotton, beans, melons, and various kinds of 
small vegetables are raised. Fowls, young 
chickens, and eggs are also produced. 

The “‘Sa-di” also has a salt business which is a 
profitable government monopoly. Thé salt is re- 
fined from sea water which is gathered in boats, 
or in tanks on ox carts, and taken to the refinery. 
There it is slowly boiled until the salt has been 
extracted from the brine. Extracting salt from 
sea, water is far more profitable than the schemes 
for extracting gold from sea water that electri- 
fied the world some years ago. 

In the midst of the uncertainties beyond the 
sea wall, life has developed certain admirable 
traits in the “‘Sa-di” people. There is a directness 
and freedom from guile among them that is 
sometimes lacking in their more sophisticated 
brethren of the plain. There is also a marked 
group solidarity. In one of our Baptist churches 
the attendance is never reckoned by individuals, 
but always by families. This solidarity extends 
to the church life. 

The extension of the Christian church in this 
region has been very rapid, partly as some ob- 
servers believe, because the Jife centering in the 
church has offered a substitute for the life that 
centered in the village temple in the plain from 
which the immigrants came. The China Inland 
Mission which was first in the field has a re- 
markable indigenous work with 20 churches and 
chapels. In the Baptist section of the field there 
are four churches which have been organized 
into the “‘Sa-di” Pastoral Circuit. 

In order to give a picture of some of the social 
problems that exist I quote from a recent report 
by the pastor of this Circuit. He catalogs and 
describes eight major social evils as follows: 

I. PREVALENCE oF GAMBLING. There is a class of 
idle rich who gamble as a means of recreation. They 
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do not regard this as a violation of police regulations. 
There are in addition local rascals who establish 
gambling resorts as a means of livelihood. These 
resorts are immune from punishment through bribes. 

II. Oprum Smoxine. Although the provincial and 
county authorities are very strict in the prohibition 
of opium smoking in the country the people are far 
removed from the officials. As the saying goes, 
“Heaven is high and the Emperor far away.” Con- 
sequently there is a class of people who, having no 
fear of the law, open opium dens in the country for all 
who wish to smoke. These bad characters are fearless, 
even to death, so that no one dares to report them. 

III. Superstition. The standard of education in 
the “Sa-di” is very low and superstition is deeply 
rooted. Many believe in “Chang Seng Dao” (a 
Buddhist sect). Those who hold this belief set apart 
in their homes a room in which to repeat the rosary. 
All day long they remain at home sounding the 
“tom tom” and beating the gong. 

IV. Lack or INTEREST IN CoMMUNITY WELFARE. 
In the summer of 1934 there was a protracted 
drought and the water in the canals and irrigation 
ditches dried up. Each farmer dug his own shallow 
well. Since the water from these wells was impure, 
most of those who used it became ill. No one pro- 
posed free treatment and free medicine for the sick. 
When the water in the canals dried up the merchants 
were unable to get their goods in by boat and there- 
fore used wheelbarrows. The road from Kaenshan 
and Kwolih to Nanyang was badly cut to pieces by 
the wheelbarrows so that even travel on foot was 
difficult, yet no one proposed to repair it. Is this not 
a sad state of affairs? 

V. Buackmai. The farmers suffer greatly at the 
hands of the Salt Police. When the Salt Police find 
that anyone is moderately well off they proceed to 
obtain a forced loan from him. At Lo-li Chiao, a 
certain man was unwilling to pay. The Salt Police 
hid two sacks of salt in one of his empty straw huts. 
The same night they called several of their company 
and went to his house calling out that he had smug- 
gled salt. They searched the straw hut and found the 
sacks. The man was obliged to pay $100 as a fine. 

VI. Removat or Wett-Tto-Do PEOPLE TO THE 
City. Life in the country is very hard. Communica- 
tions are poor, and there are too many poor people. 
Therefore, well-to-do people find life in this environ- 
ment very uncomfortable and are continually re- 
moving to the city. As they remove to the cities, the 
country people become still poorer. 

VII. Exorsitant Interest. The poor farmer with 
no place to borrow money and with a lack of food in 
the home is compelled to induce someone to guar- 
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antee him in order that he may buy rice on credit. If 
the market price of rice is $10.40 per picul, the best 
price he can hope to get is $10.40. He must pay in 
advance $2.00 as interest, and when he pays the bill 
on the first of May in the New Year he must pay the 
full $10.40 at that time. In other words, for a loan 
for three months he must pay at the rate of 80% per 
year. Moreover, the measure for rice bought on credit 
is smaller than the measure for rice bought with cash. 
How can the country people live when they have to 
pay such exorbitant interest? 

VIII. Financiat Depression. When we add to 
the above statements the fact that silk cocoons are 
now a drug on the market, we can see that the finances 
of the ‘‘Sa-di’’ people are indeed in a desperate state. 
Although the officials are making plans vigorously 
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and continually shouting slogans of salvation for the 
countryside, up to the present no real help has come 
to the farmers. 


Despite these difficulties, Baptist work in the 
“Sa-di” goes steadily forward. The methods 
used are the tried methods of an experienced 
pastor who lives among his people as one of 
them. The opportunity in the country churches 
is very great. As one does this work there is great 
blessing, for the country people are like children, 
free from guile. Their hearts are filled with a 
spirit of reverence and obedience. What a pity 
that so few missionaries and Chinese leaders 
are available to work among them! 
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The Magic Quilt that Paid for the Rice 


A True Story from the Hills of Burma 


A CHAW stood in the door- 

way of her mud home, and 

looked down the valley toward the 
Mission School. 

Big tears were falling as she 
sobbed, “They would let me stay, 
if I could just pay for the rice I 
eat.” 

Mother was sorry, but she could 
only explain that, with so many 
mouths to feed and with crops so 
poor father couldn’t spare even 
the price to pay his little girl’s way 
in the Dormitory. And the school 
was too far away for her to walk 
back and forth each day. 

She was a lovable child and her 
classmates missed her particu- 
larly on sewing class days, for she 
was such an industrious little 
seamstress and could laugh and 
chat so happily as her needle flew. 

When the boys and girls asked 
why Ma Chaw didn’t come to 
school the missionary, who since 
the last cut was vainly trying to 
make both ends meet, answered 
sadly, “There simply isn’t any way 
to get money enough to pay for 
her rice.” 


By Mrs. E. 8. Oscoop 


Perplexed and saddened, a little 
group of girls sat quietly stitching 
together the quilt blocks which 
the Crusaders of America had 
sent to their school. 

They were in need of just the 
cheer which their visitor brought 
to them as she opened the door 
and said, “May I come in?” 

In response to their welcome, 
Mu Nee, who only a few years ago 


-was herself a pupil in the school, 


entered. She had come to show the 
missionary her first born—a son 
of whom she was very proud. 

While loving arms held the 
baby, the young mother examined 
the colorful pieces of chintz which 
under the girls’ swift fingers were 
rapidly forming themselves into a 
wonderful baby’s quilt. 

“May I buy it for my son?” she 
asked, “I have the money here.” 

Oh, the starry light which comes 
into a missionary’s eyes when her 
prayer is answered! “It will be 
enough to pay for Ma Chaw’s rice 
for a whole month,” she whis- 


pered to the children. And they 
clapped their hands and said, “It’s 
a regular magic quilt!” 

When it was neatly finished and 
delivered all the other young 
mothers who could afford them 
were ordering baby quilts. 

These quilt blocks never gave 
out. The little Burmese girls never 
grew tired of piecing them to- 
gether, and Ma Chaw never lost 
that happy smile which seemed to 
say, “Thank you for my chance to 
go to the Christian School.” 

On their way home from the 
school the American visitor asked 
the missionary, “Do these boys 
and girls really learn to know and 
love Christ?” and Miss Pethero 
answered, “All but one of the 7th 
form children—and these corre- 
spond to children of the fifth and 
sixth grade in America—accepted 
Christ. Ma Chaw was not here 
then. And I have been longing for 
her to give herself to Him. 

“Only last night—just in time 
for you to carry the good news 
back to your Crusaders—she came 
asking for baptism.” 
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The Statue of Liberty 
ls 50 Years Old 


N THE 28th of October New York City will 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the Statue of Liberty. On that date in 
1886 it was formally presented by the Republic 
of France to the people of the United States. In 
preparation for the semi-centennial 
birthday party of the most familiarly 
known statue in the United States, the 
entire interior has been reconditioned 
and equipped with a new lighting sys- 
tem at an expenditure of $33,000 pro- 
vided by government PWA funds. It 
costs more than $8,000 each year to 
light the torch in the uplifted right 
hand. 

Day and night during these 50 years 
Miss Liberty, as the statue is popu- 
larly known, has looked out upon New 
York’s spacious harbor and its moving 
panorama of maritime cosmopolitan- 
ism. During the eventful years of 1917- 
1918 more than 2,000,000 men, under 
cover of darkness, sailed past the 
statue and into the high seas on an ad- 
venture to make the world safe for the 
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democracy and the type of liberty that inspired 
the statue. Today we know that this adventure 
resulted in making the world a safe abode for 
autocracy and dictatorship, the antithesis of the 
ideal to which the statue was dedicated 50 years 
ago. Today, even in our own land, while Miss 
Liberty holds aloft her torch, reactionary forces 
are at work seeking to curb both political freedom 
and religious liberty, “the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.” 

So instead of sentimentally celebrating the 
50th birthday of a woman in stone, let us com- 
memorate rather the ideal that is here symbolized 
and resolutely dedicate ourselves afresh to the 
liberty—political, social, racial, religious—for 
which America stands, but which even here is in 
danger of being swept away. For eternal vigilance 
is still its price. An October birthday furnishes a 
significant opportunity to remember that. 


A Christian World Fellowship 
That Was Born in Time of War 
ACK of the achievements of the World Wide 
. Guild, to whose 21st birthday celebration 
Missions devotes pages 484—487, stands an im- 
pressive fact. Its significance is just beginning to 
be appreciated. 

The Guild was born in time of war. 

It was organized during an era when interna- 
tional hatred ran amuck across the earth, and 
millions of men, their orphans and 
widows, paid the price of its ghastly 
fury. Today nations are still under the 
spell of militarism and are again plan- 
ning war. They have not learned its 
costly futility nor sensed its colossal 
sin. Yet during these same 21 years the 
Guild has gone on its way uniting 
young women of four continents into a 
noble sisterhood of Christian service, 
race friendship, and world peace. 

In appraising such an enterprise, 
statistics again reveal their inade- 
quacy. Yet we would not minimize the 
statistical record. Scores of mission- 
aries are former Guild girls. Hundreds 
of volunteer leaders are loyally serving 
in local churches. Thousands of 
chapters are functioning all over the 
world. Hundreds of thousands of 
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missionary books are being leisurely read or 
earnestly studied. Hundreds of house parties are 
annually radiating their fellowship and en- 
thusiasm. All of these are contributing factors to 
that larger Guild purpose, a Christian world fel- 
lowship. To those who have guided this amazing 
organization, which now comes of age, and to 
those who have so unselfishly given time and 
energy, the denomination owes a ‘debt of grati- 
tude that cannot fittingly be expressed. 

The Guild is one of Northern Baptists’ price- 
less assets. While statistics register results that 
are visible and concrete, in things of the spirit the 
Guild’s achievements belong to the intangibles 
whose enduring values can be measured neither 
in mounting figures nor in passing years. 


Left By the Wayside 
While Recovery Marches On 
canara and almost irresistably, financial 


recovery spreads across America. As these 
lines are written, security prices are high, in some 
cases higher than the fabulous peak prices just 
before the crash in 1929. Each week records divi- 
dend increases and extras. Payrolls are larger, 
in amounts disbursed and in persons employed. 
For the second time in 16 months New York’s 
subway increased wages. Employees’ incomes 
are almost back to pre-depression levels. The 
Chrysler Automobile Company voted a $5,000,- 
000 increase in pay, the third since 1933. The 
hourly wage rate now exceeds that of 1929. The 
Allis Chalmers Company gave its 10,000 em- 
ployees a vacation with full pay and voted a 
$500,000 Christmas bonus. In the higher realms 
of finance, J. P. Morgan & Company raised salary 
levels above those of 1929. These typical ex- 
amples evidence the reality, the magnitude, and 
the extent of recovery from the depression that 
five years ago shook America. 

In this impressive financial picture, one thing 
is lacking. Missionaries and ministers have been 
left out. No Baptist missionary, home or foreign, 
has had his salary increased. Few ministers today 
have incomes anywhere near what they were five 
years ago. Yet these men have kept morale alive 
in the midst of terrific disillusionment. They have 
preached brotherhood when it seemed a futile 
abstraction. They proclaimed the reality of in- 
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ternational fellowship at a time when interna- 
tionalism has been scorned as impractical ideal- 
ism. They preached the unsearchable riches of 
Christ while men were floundering in spiritual 
poverty. And these men have been left by the 
way-side as financial recovery has marched on. 
It is a serious reflection on the church. A boost 
in factory wages, a raise in office salaries, an in- 
crease in corporation profits, a fattening of divi- 
dends—all that is no longer news. But a general 
increase in the salaries of missionaries and 
ministers would be such real news that every 
newspaper would print it on the front page. 


It Will Be Remembered 
Throughout the Year 


OR several years Missions has had a small 

fund (it is now almost exhausted), out of 
which subscriptions were provided to worthy 
former subscribers in financial distress. The long 
depression left many of them in dire want. Some 
of their letters made heartrending reading. In 
the same way, letters of appreciation were 
equally touching when such friends were awarded 
complimentary subscriptions through the gen- 
erosity of those who furnished this little fund. 

Typical of many such letters is one received 
recently. For obvious reasons name and place 
are not divulged: 

I am deeply grateful for the interest taken in my 
case and for the thoughtfulness of the friends which 
will enable me to enjoy Missions for another year. 
I am also grateful to the Editor for considering me a 
worthy recipient. No one among your thousands of 
readers will welcome its monthly visits more, nor 
read it more thoroughly. It will interest many other- 
wise lonesome hours. I certainly appreciate what you 
have done and shall remember it all the year. 

Although modest additions have been made 
during the past five years, the little fund, as 
intimated above, is almost exhausted. Anybody 
who wants to contribute in any amount, from 
one dollar upward, can do so by sending it to the 
Editor, specified Missions FELLowsHIP SuB- 
SCRIPTION Funp. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ The pamphlet distributed at the St. Louis 
Convention giving information about the newly 
appointed missionaries ought to be kept in a museum 
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as an unprecedented piece of printed matter. The 
Foreign Mission Society was not even mentioned. It 
had no new missionaries to introduce. We have fallen 
upon sorry days in Baptist history when a great for- 
eign mission organization that traces its origin back 
to Adoniram Judson and that has been sending out 
missionaries for 122 years, comes to a Northern Bap- 
tist Convention without one new missionary for as- 
signment to the foreign field. Here is an interesting 
historical document, but not one of which Baptists 
may be proud. 


@ Under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 
Church, approximately 6,000 religious vacation 
schools were held during the past summer, attended 
by about 300,000 children. Since half of Catholic 
children in the United States attend public schools, 
the Church uses this method of giving systematic 
instruction to such of its children as are not enrolled 
in parochial schools. Last June the Church sent a 
large aggregation of trained young people into 
American life, including 51,000 high school graduates 
and 13,400 college graduates. Major seminary grad- 
uates totalled 1,400 while more than 1,100 priests 
were ordained. Nobody knows how many Baptist 
ministers are ordained each year. The Roman 
Catholic Church not only knows the number, but 
knows also the educational background, social quali- 
fications and religious experience of each candidate. 
Why is it so difficult for Baptists to agree on some 
uniform policy about ordination? 


@ According to press reports, recently conquered 
and now annexed Ethiopia will be combined with 
Italy’s previously held territories known as Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland. The entire region will hence- 
forth be called Italian East Africa. Thus Signor 
Mussolini apparently intends to blot out even the 
name of Ethiopia. Yet his purpose will be defeated. 
He seems to have overlooked the Old and New 
Testaments. As long as people read the Bible, at least 
the name of Ethiopia will survive. 


© At the beginning of this year, according to figures 
issued by the Department of Commerce, 34,640,000 
telephones were in service throughout the world. Of 
these, 18,775,000 or 54% were in North America. 
The total had increased by 1,190,000 over the pre- 
ceding year, with 495,000 added in North America. 
Here is further evidence of world financial improve- 
ment. But more significant is the world inter-com- 
municating interdependence which this telephonic 
tie-up reveals. The telephone now reaches 60 coun- 
tries. If for one month nothing but kind words were 
to be said over these nearly 35,000,000 telephones, 
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the resulting good-will and friendliness would be 
incalculable. 


© In all probability Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, whose 
narrative of a tour of good-will around the world 
begins on page 456 of this issue, holds the world’s 
record as a Baptist traveler. As General Secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance, he has visited six 
continents, North and South America, Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australia. If a Baptist church 
should now be organized on the continent of Antarc- 
tica, made famous by the explorations of Com- 
mander Byrd, in due course of time Dr. Rushbrooke 
would doubtless bring to it the greetings of the world 
fellowship of Baptists and thus add the 7th continent 
to his amazing itinerary. On his recent tour an un- 
usual experience came to his fellow traveler, Dr. 
George W. Truett. On the Pacific Ocean voyage their 
ship on May 6th crossed the 180th meridian of 
longitude (international date line). This made the 
next day also May 6th. Since Dr. Truett was born on 
May 6th, it means that in the year 1936 the 
President of the Baptist World Alliance had two 
birthdays! 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 35 
Stee, Goat Posts AND STADIUM JAILS 


RINKING at last fall’s football games was 
almost a national disgrace. (See Missions, 
January, 1936, page 31.) 

The football season is here again. Two methods 
have been suggested, one on the Atlantic Coast and 
the other on the Pacific, for overcoming the dis- 
tressing drunken rowdyism on football fields. 

At New Haven, Conn., a writer in The Yale 
Alumni Weekly, “because of the unsportsmanlike 
antics of a horde of intoxicated boys,” proposes steel 
goal posts which would be impregnable to attacks 
by any number of drunken youths. “Football has 
plenty to answer for now,” says the same writer, 
“with the new danger to its permanence which ap- 
peared last fall.” 

In Pasadena, Cal., at the famous Rose Bowl, scene 
of New Year’s Day East-West game, a jail has been 
constructed to house drunken football spectators. 
The newspaper report said, “It is believed to be the 
first fully equipped jail connected with a large 
stadium.” 

Steel goal posts and stadium jails were never 
needed during the years of prohibition. 

BS 


BS 
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Tenth Annual Convention of Spanish-speaking Baptists in the United States. All ages are represented 


Spanish-speaking Baptists in America 


The 10th annual Spanish-speaking Baptist Conven- 
tion in the United States, held at Kansas City, Missouri 


Reported by Epw1in R. BRowNn 


A deem 10th annual meeting of 
the Spanish-speaking Baptist 
Convention of the North was held 
in Kansas City, Mo., from May 
27-31, 1936, in The William Jewell 
Church, now used by the Mexican 
Baptists. 

The Mexican church members 
under the direction of their active 
and able pastor Rev. A. B. Apra 
and aided by the cordial codpera- 
tion of the Mexican Baptist 
Church and pastor Rev. J. N. 
Martinez of Kansas City, Kan., 
provided lodgings and breakfast 
in their homes for the nearly 100 
delegates and visitors who at- 
tended, and in addition served 
dinner and supper in the basement 
of the church for four days. 

The sessions were characterized 
by the most cordial Christian fel- 
lowship and unanimity, together 
with a deep spirituality engen- 


dered by the program theme, “The 
Insuperable Christ,” and by a 
flaming missionary interest. The 
convention was the largest and 
best so far held. It was notable for 
the large place given to the 
younger generation and for the 
splendid way in which young peo- 
ple assumed and fulfilled their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Nearly $400 was subscribed for 
the work of the Convention dur- 
ing the coming year. From funds 
already in the treasury, appropri- 
ations were voted for student aid 
in the Spanish-American Baptist 
Seminary in Los Angeles, for mis- 
sionary work among the Indians 
in Mexico, for support of a student 
pastor in the Central Mexican 
Church of Chicago, and for the 
publication of El Bautista, the or- 
gan of the Spanish-speaking Bap- 
tists in the United States. Frater- 





nal messages were received from 
the Mexican Baptist Association 
of Colorado and from Spanish- 
speaking churches in New York. 

The Convention was organized 
and entirely conducted by Span- 
ish-speaking Baptists. It was suffi- 
cient proof of their capacity for 
development along Baptist lines 
and their ability in self-direction. 
Ideals of Christian stewardship 
were stressed and goals of self- 
support strongly emphasized. 
There is great need of more pas- 
tors and colporters. More groups 
are being formed than can pos- 
sibly be cared for by the present 
number of workers. New converts 
are not upon a sufficiently secure 
economic basis to enable them to 
support their own ministry. The 
Convention again confirmed the 
impression that missionary work 
among the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples within the United States is 
one of the most fruitful in the 
whole land. 

Appearing on the program were 
Convention President, Rev. A. 
Alvarado of Chicago, Rev. R. A. 
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Tolosa of Saginaw, Rev. F. Santi- 
ago of Detroit, Rev. Pilar Mufioz 
of Wichita, Rev. Frank Martinez 
of Topeko, Rev. R. P. Olivares of 
Tulsa. Other speakers were Dr. 
Edwin R. Brown of Los Angeles, 
Director of Baptist Mexican Mis- 
sions in the U. S., Dr. M. D. Eu- 
bank, Dr. C. P. Jones and Dr. E. 
Godbold, all of Kansas City, Rev. 
Jesus Hernandez, colporter from 
Kansas, Rev. J. E. Davis of El 
Paso who came as the special 
guest of the Convention, and Rev. 
J. P. Ruiz of Puebla Mexico, 
President and fraternal delegate 
of the Mexican National Baptist 
Convention. 


Czechoslovak Baptists 
Meet in Chicago 

The annual Czechoslovak Bap- 
tist Convention of the United 
States and Canada was held in 
the First Czechoslovak Baptist 
Church in Chicago. It commemo- 
rated 40 years of Czechoslovak 
Baptist work in America. (Last 
year occurred the 50th anniver- 
sary of Baptist work in Czecho- 
slovakia.—Ep.) According to gen- 
eral judgment the Chicago meeting 
was the best convention we ever 
had. There was not even half a 
minute of anything unpleasant. 
The committee on complaints re- 
ported that they had had nothing 
to do, as there had been no com- 
plaints. The convention is divided 
into four departments—Senior, 
Women, Young People and Sun- 
day school. Thus really three gen- 
erations are organized. On Sunday 
afternoon when the children met 
with the adults in one of the larg- 
est halls in Chicago, it was really 
the largest Czechoslovak Baptist 
meeting in history on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Several thousand 
dollars were collected for mission- 
ary work which the Convention is 
undertaking in America, Canada, 


Czechoslovakia and Poland. For ' 


the second time the Convention 


elected Joseph Novotny as Presi- 
dent. Chicago is a great Czecho- 
slovak center as 300,000 Czecho- 
slovaks live here, and there 
are seven Czechoslovak Baptist 
churches with eleven meeting 
places. One of Chicago’s superin- 
tendents of public schools belongs 
to our First Czechoslovak Baptist 
Church.—Joseph Novotny, East 
Orange, N. J. 


By Plane, Mule-back and Bus 
for Medical Treatment 


Don Feliciano is a general mer- 
chant in the Indian village of 
Cacahuatepec, in an isolated sec- 
tion of the state of Oaxaca. He 
saved himself the hardship of 
mule-back travel by taking an air- 
plane to Acapulco on the Pacific. 
Then he traveled one whole day 
by bus to Mexico City. The_next 
day a three-hour trip by bus 
brought him to Puebla in search 
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of medical treatment. During his 
two-day stay he started reading a 
book that gripped him. After re- 
turning home he wrote to Dr. F. L. 
Meadows (medical missionary in 
Puebla) , asking for a copy of this 
book. It was a translation of a 
Japanese evangelist’s “Three Hour 
Sermon,” which covers the whole 
scheme of salvation. Other books 
followed this one. He wrote that 
he had been a slave to his own ig- 
norance, but that now he was free 
and could talk to others on re- 
ligion. A year later Don Feliciano 
returned to Puebla, and on a Sun- 
day night in the Baptist church 
publicly accepted Christ as his 
Saviour. He asked the pastor, Jose 
P. Ruiz (see Missrons, June 1936, 
page $28), to visit his town. This 
energetic Christian worker imme- 
diately planned a tour of many 
villages where the colporter had 
gone before. 
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Humanity’s Most Loathsome Disease 


Leprosy furnished a busy year for the Baptist medical 
missionary in Chaoyang, South China. At the beginning 
of the year he had 75 leper patients and he had 154 at 
its close. All received sound treatment and good advice 


By C. E. Bousrietp, M.D. 





A leper patient cured by Dr. C. E. 


HE opportunities have been 

greater than in any year we 
can remember. In my work for 
leprosy patients I began last year 
with 75 on my book and I closed it 
with 154. 

All of my leprosy patients are 
out-patients. They continue to 
live in their own homes and to 
earn their own living, and just 
come to me for treatments and ad- 
vice. They are glad to have both, 
but while I can give them injec- 
tions, and be absolutely sure that 
they have taken their medicine, I 


Bousfield. Note the new white skin now they will take only a very 


of the fingers 


(Continued on page 482) 











Caught by the Camera 


Scenes on Baptist mission fields at home and abroad 
Four foreign and four home fields are represented 





ABOVE BELOW 


Come on in, the water’s fine. These happy | Two Chinese boys in San Francisco’s Chinese Baptist Sunday school 
Congo boys have just come from a swim in 
the Congo River 


BELOW 


Filipino girls about to enjoy a swim in the 
surf near Capiz. They are wearing Filipino 
bathing suits 


























BOVE 
DEenninghoff and his 
diments at Scott Hall, 
Versity, Tokyo, Japan 
IGHT 
m Bible School class 
| Montana. Both this 


t school were under 
of Earle D. Sims 


EFT: The Wayland Club of th 
University of Wisconsin at i 
Easter breakfast. BELOW: Tk 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial i 
Santiago, Cuba. LOWER LEF1 
Seven years old and alreaa 

married in India 


LEFT 


Earle D. Sims’ class of boy 
at Castleford, Idaho 


BELOW 


A busy vacation Bible Schoo 
class in Wyola, Montana 
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(Continued from page 479) 
small percentage of my advice. 
For this reason many cases, easily 
curable, will never be cured. Some 
of my advice some of them cannot 


take. To cure a case of leprosy the . 


patient must have good food, but 
a large proportion of leprosy pa- 
tients are too poor to be able to 
buy it. Others are so hopelessly 
obsessed with the old Chinese idea 
that they must not eat any stimu- 
lating food that they deprive 
themselves of nourishment which 
they should have, and without it 
cure is difficult. Again others live 
too far away to be able to come 
with sufficient regularity for effec- 
tive treatment, and therefore they 
also are not cured. Nevertheless 
I am convinced that there is no 
case of leprosy which cannot be 
cured. 

A minority of my patients need 
to come at intervals of two weeks 
or a month or two months or more, 
for inspection and for occasional 
treatments to be sure that they do 
not have a relapse. I have so many 
patients that three days a week 
are entirely inadequate for my 
clinics. The hours are so long that 
they are beyond my strength. 
Apart from the preparation of the 
medicine and the care of the 
syringes, needles, etc., and the 
sterilizing, the actual work of the 
clinics now usually takes about 
five hours each day. 

Since the Chinese in our region 
have come to see the results of our 
work and at last to know that 
leprosy is a curable disease, I am 
getting the early cases. An early 
case can be cured in a few months. 
And when one has cured an early 
case he has effectually prevented 
the spread of the disease as far as 
the patient is concerned. A life has 
been saved from prolonged suf- 
fering and a pitiful, loathsome 
death. I wonder whether it was 
not for such reasons that our Lord 
gave leprosy patients His special 


care. 


We have an additional incentive 
in the fact that leprosy patients 
are the easiest to reach with the 
gospel, and the non-Christian com- 
munity have an impressive object- 
lesson in Christianity at work. 

The work of the year has also 
demonstrated that if China is to 
be freed from leprosy it must be 
by such work as ours. To gather 
all lepers into leprosaria is obvi- 
ously an impossible task. Another 
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important thing has been demon- 
strated this year: the incidence 
of leprosy is very much greater 
than is commonly supposed. If in 
the city of Chaoyang and its en- 
virons there are 154 who are will- 
ing to come for treatment, of 
whom perhaps 25% would not be 
recognized as lepers by non- 
medical investigators, the actual 
number in the Province must be 
appallingly great. 


Saving the Untainted Children of Lepers 
By W. R. Weretius, M.D. 


Note.—The followmg ac- 
count describes an interesting 
and new ministry by a medical 
missionary in Assam, in saving 
children born to leper parents 
who have not inherited the 
disease but who are certain to 
contract it unless separated 
from their parents.—Ep. 


Our hearts are rejoicing. The 
house for the untainted children 
of the lepers is at last occupied. 
Four little boys, eager and excited, 
were chosen to be the first ones to 
be thoroughly examined, tested 
and if free from leprosy trans- 
ferred to the new hostel. Two of 
the boys were brothers. After a 
good bath they were brought to 
the hospital. Their clothes were 
carefully sterilized and_ their 
bodies carefully examined. Each 
one received the potassium iodine 
test. 

Early next morning they were 
up and ready to go to their new 
home. Moringthei, their super- 
visor, their teacher and father, 
came to get them. But the boys 
had to be examined again. And oh, 
the tragedy of it! One of the 
brothers had definite signs of lep- 
rosy. When he was told that he 
had to go back he was heart- 
broken. The three other boys 
marched away and their unfortu- 
nate little friend was taken back 





to the leper colony. Several hours 
later Moringthei returned, telling 
me that the boy had run away 
from the leper colony to the new 
hostel. Fortunately he was dis- 
covered before he had entered. 

The tragic thing is that the little 
boy who had to go back to the 
leper colony could have been 
saved if only we had been able to 
separate him from his parents 
earlier. We hope that after treat- 
ments he can be cleared and in a 
few years join his brother and the 
other healthy children. 

The home, which will be their 
school for two years, is called the 
“Antoinette MacKenzie Hostel,” 
in memory of Mrs. S. H. MacKen- 
zie of Southington, Conn., who 
died last November. Mr. and Mrs. 
MacKenzie took a great interest 
in the lepers and their children at 
Kangpokpi. When we began to 
look for a name, we recalled that 
the water supply to the hostel was 
made possible by Mr. and Mrs. 
MacKenzie, the electric lights, the 
clothes the children are to wear on 
Sundays, the hospital supplies and 
the money for the building were 
partly supplied by the church of 
Southington, Conn. We thank the 
Lord for Mrs. MacKenzie and for 
all friends who have made this 
home possible. There are now 10 
boys and girls in the hostel and we 
expect 35 altogether. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS to GENEROUS GIVERS 


By G. CiirForp CREss 


JOURNEY NUMBER 8—THE FORGOTTEN COUNTRY 


Page 483 





ITH a map spread out before me, 
I was sitting there dreaming of a 
little journey into a country where no 
representative of our Board had ever 
gone. 

Suddenly I sat up with a start. Why 
here it was,—50 miles wide and over 100 
miles long. It was an old decadent com- 
munity settled more than 250 years ago. 
Its population was diminishing. New 
forests were growing on the deserted 
farmlands. Old roads were a tangle of 








The Traveler 


Master had spoken to a single indi- 
vidual about the water of life, about giv- 
ing and receiving. And in the late 
afternoon I went to do likewise. 

In a modern house beautiful, seated 
with this man and his wife, I made the 
best appeal I could formulate for the 
work of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Then was I silent for there 
is a time to talk and a time to hold one’s 
peace. 








brush. Weatherbeaten churches shel- 
tered congregations that were distinctly smaller and 
poorer than they were 50 years ago. It was a for- 
gotten land. 

But why bother about a journey into such an 
environment! Its sleepy isolation appealed to me. 
What a thrill one might have should he happen to 
find some modern Rip Van Winkle! 

So in June I went down and motored about from 
village to village. There was welcome everywhere. 
But great was the wonder that anyone should im- 
agine a possible donor to benevolent funds living 
there when everyone knew that there was not 
enough to meet local needs. They had forgotten, it 
seemed, that an ancient sage had said, “There is a 
sharing that increaseth; and there is a withholding 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” And 
it did not seem to occur to any that The Traveler 
might have something to share with them. 

And so it came to pass that on a glorious Saturday 
evening I arrived at a smallish town. In its ancient 
inn I rested there for the night. A pulpit waited for 
me on the morrow. But Sunday dawned with the 
elements in agitation. Fitful gusts of wind and a 
slithering rain kept all but a handful of people at 
home. Yet to this small group I spoke of the high 
privilege of remembering those aged ministers who 
have broken to us the bread of life. 

Only one person seemed to be much excited about 
it. She said, “Oh, Traveler, will you come to my 
home and preach that sermon to my husband?” 

Then hope and joy sang together in my heart for 
she told me that her husband was the son of a much 
loved Baptist minister. So I remembered how the 





As I listened while the husband spoke, 
I heard the story of a son’s gratitude. His father had 
been a shepherd of souls in these hills. He could re- 
member his mother when she still had the bloom of 
youth on her face. They had lived together in small 
and meagerly furnished parsonages. Food, raiment 
and shelter, after a fashion, were theirs. But also 
there were love, and faith, and willingness to sacrifice 
even needed things, that their boy might one day 
stand with cap and gown to be graduated in medi- 
cine and surgery. 

Then the doctor turned in his chair toward the 
window. He seemed to be looking far out into the 
hills where now the setting sun was flooding all with 
the soft radiance of a summer evening. He recalled 
that when long years had wasted their strength, he 
had brought his parents to his own fireside and 
tenderly cared for them until the end came. Now 
they were sleeping side by side, out there in the 
village cemetery. Love could no longer minister to 
them. 

Then did I break my silence and plead for those 
“others” of our aged ministers, their wives or widows 
who sit alone at eventide, having no child or intimate 
friend to care for them. It was enough. 

The response was immediate and generous. Within 
six months this son’s gifts for this work were in 
excess of $6,000. And, moreover, his friendly interest 
grows with the passing years. 

Surely, “Herein is that saying true. One soweth 
and another reapeth.” Yesterday a faithful minister 
of Jesus had sown the seed of unselfish sharing in the 
heart of a little child. Today there is harvest in the 
Forgotten Country. 
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The World Wide Guild 
Is 21 Years Old! 


@ October, 1936 


A significant birthday of 
an international organiza- 
tion with chapters in four 
continents. To thousands 
of Baptist girls it 
interprets the world 
mission of 
Christianity 




















Last summer’s 
Guild House Party, 
Pacific Palisades, Cal. 
See “The Chronicle of the 
Years,” for 1921, next page 


By ALMA J. NOBLE 


HO can forget the thrill of a 21st birthday! 

Coming of age, coming into one’s own, 
facing the future with a spirit of adventure and 
of unshaken confidence in the ability to envision 
and realize “the charm of the impossible.” 

The World Wide Guild has grown up and has 
safely come through its testing early and teen-age 
years to its 21st birthday with a glorious record 
of achievement and high hopes for the future. 
They have been joyous years of service with an 
average of 400 District, State and Association 
Secretaries, all volunteers, and all of us giving of 
our best to the Master. 

In the good old days the budget permitted a 
National Field Secretary. The mere mention of 
names will bring happy memories of fellowship 
with Helen Crissman Thompson, Helen Hobart 
Williams, Charlena Elliott, Mildred David Ship- 
ley and Esther Brooks. All praise to them. 

The years are like the flowers, 
They bud and bloom and fade; 
But they leave behind a fragrance 
In the friendships we have made. 


Even modern youth likes to reminisce. It has 
been a delightful experience to dig into archives 
and bring forth a few of the outstanding fea- 
tures of Guild activity during the past 21 years. 
These you will find woven together with charm 
in the Chronicle of the Years, written by Helen C. 
Jackson, herself a Guild girl before and after 
college. The one pastor, whose letter appears, 
represents many others who have expressed ap- 
preciation of the loyalty of Guild members to all 
activities of young people in the local church. 
To make the picture complete officers of our Na- 
tional Boards have most graciously contributed 
their greetings, while Sallie Coy, a faithful 
Guilder for many years, speaks for the Guild 
Alumnae. (See page 503.) 

The letter on page 504, from the Guild in 
lloilo, Philippine Islands, is typical of many oth- 
ers received from Chapters in other places in the 
Philippines, in China, Japan, India, Assam, 
Burma, Africa, Cubs, Puerto Rico, Central 
America and Mexico. Through their mission 
study, reading and dramatizations these Guild 
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We rejoice that at least 160,000 Baptist girls 
have become world-minded and thus more like 
the Master through their affiliation with the 
World Wide Guild. 


girls in the Orient and Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries have found the joy of the more abundant 
life and are making their contribution to the 
Kingdom of God. 
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The World Wide Guild House Party at Keuka, N. Y. It leads all others in annual attendance record 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE YEARS 
By HELEN C. JACKSON 


The story, in chronological form, of the World Wide Guild which was 
organized 21 years ago as an agency for Christian world friendship 
at a time when humanity was destroying itself in madness and hatred 


1915 September, 1915, will go down in history 1918 In 1918 we just kept on growing, de- 


veloping programs, acquiring the habit 


as marking the start of the great Allied 
offensive on the Western front—guns roaring, shells 
bursting, men’s thoughts bent upon death and de- 
struction! Yet some of us choose rather to think of it 
as a glorious month—when a group of young women 
here in America banded together to “Work with 
God for the Whole World’s Good.” To us September, 
1915 means “World Wide Guild.” In that year, 1200 
chapters were organized, with the first 500 of them 
receiving special certificates. In December, at the 
tender age of 2 months, we held our first Guild ban- 
quet in Chicago. 


1916 There were such things as house parties 

long before the World Wide Guild came 
into being, we must admit. But for some unknown 
reason the words “house party” means W.W.G. 
House party to many of us. The first one was held in 
1916 in a Y.W.C.A. Camp outside of Rochester. 
1916 also marks the appearance of our first printed 
program based on the regular study books. Truly a 
memorable year! 


1917 In 1917 came our old friend the Reading 
Contest! The number of readers and 

books read has been growing ever since, until last 

vear showed 16,000 readers read 101,589 books. 


of reading and giving, and learning to work together. 
Perhaps these quiet periods of growth are just as im- 
portant as the leaps and bounds. Who can say? 


1919 By 1919 there were no more men in the 
trenches needing socks and mufflers. The 
knitting needles had practically disappeared and 
girls could once more go to church or ride on the 
street car without engaging in this feminine form 
of patriotism. But it is our guess that they missed 
it—and so 1919 marks the beginning of the great 
enthusiasm for White Cross which indicates that 
Guild girls work with their hands as well as heads. 


19 20 In 1920 we were placed—along with the 
Children’s World Crusade—under the 
eagle eye of the Board of Education’s Department 
of Missionary Education. But we still codperated, of 
course, with the two Women’s Boards. We also be- 
came absorbed in a study of the first “Survey.” But 
the big thing to remember about 1920 is that we gave 
our first Special Guild Gift that year. 
1921 Let western New Yorkers prick up their 
ears! By 1921 the House party had be- 
come a venerable Guild institution, and the one at 
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Keuka, New York, led them all in numbers, with 
Southern California coming in second. This was also 
the year of “Fill a Ship in Fellowship.” We helped 
load the good ship “Estonia” which set sail for dis- 
tressed Europe with a cargo of clothing, soap and 
toys to the value of $1,000,000—not including the 
present Editor of Misstons, who went along as an 
ambassador of goodwill. 


1922 If you ever go to Swatow, China, be 

sure to visit the Girls’ School. There’s a 
dormitory over there built with the $12,000 which 
the World Wide Guild contributed in 1922 when the 
Women’s Foreign Society celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee. 


1923 This year stands out boldly in terms 

of dollars and cents. The Guild quota 
for the 3-year Continuation Campaign period was 
$50,000 but we broke all records by piling up a total 
of more than double that amount—$116,513. 


192 4 And now the World Wide Guild 

stretches out its hands to the girls of 
the world, with the desire not alone to serve them, 
but to serve with them. During 1924 Guild chapters 
were organized in China, Japan, India, Burma, 
Philippine Islands and Czechoslovakia; and at home 
among Negroes, Indians, Mexicans, Cubans and 
Puerto Ricans. 


192 5 This year brought us a birthday cake 

with 10 candles on it. Just to prove that 
we had reached years of discretion, they permitted 
us to carry for two whole days the entire missionary 
work of the denomination. Those were Red Letter 
Guild Days—Feb. 6th and 7th. But the whole thing 
cost us a pretty penny! $40,500 to be exact. 


1926 Someone must have grown a bit skepti- 
cal as to whether Guild girls were really 
learning anything from all the reading they were 
doing. At any rate, there was a special contest 
started in 1926 which took the form of a résumé of 
one of the books in the Reading Contest. No skim- 
ming or page-skipping that year! But Guild girls 
were beginning to prove of their own accord that 
their missionary study and training had not been in 
vain. Authors were emerging from their ranks, writ- 
ers of songs, plays and pageants, and makers of 
programs. In short—the W.W.G. was growing up! 


192 rf We come now to the first Annual Guild 

Day, held in Chicago in 1927 in con- 
nection with the Northern Baptist Convention. And 
once again the W.W.G. builds a building. This time 
an $11,000 unit in the new Christian Center at 
Phoenix, Arizona,—our gift to the Woman’s Home 
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Mission Golden Anniversary. Nor must we fail to 
mention the publication that year of “The Guild 
Book”—the only true and original authority on 
Guild history and methods. Look for the trade mark 
“Alma Mater” and beware of substitutes! 


19 2 B The Rainbow year!—so-called from our 

Special project—the Rainbow Gift— 
contributed jointly with the C.W.C. This gift cov- 
ered the cost of all missionary work for one week— 
7 12-hour days. Our share was $44,000 which took 
care of 5 out of the 7 days. 


1929 Remember the Theme Contest which 

ran for several years? That started in 
1929. The lucky winner went to a Baptist Assembly 
or Guild House Party and charged it up to the De- 
partment of Missionary Education. But 1929’s chief 
claim to fame lies in the beginning of Guild Vesper 
Sunday which Guild girls all over the world joined 
in observing on the first Sunday in December. 


1930 Another year rolls around and another 

birthday. This time with 15 candles on 
our cake. 1930 was just bristling with clever new 
ideas—our first Guild stationery, Guild Goals, an 
attractive Guild Calendar which made an instant 
hit, and a special poem and song written by Dr. 
Howard B. Grose, then Editor of Misstons. And to 
top it all off, we gave over $41,000 as our Special 
Birthday Gift. 


1931 In 1931 came an intriguing row of eight 

little silhouette ladies, representing the 
eight countries in which there were Guild Chapters. 
Those same little ladies, hand in hand, adorned our 
gift boxes that year and the popular new Guild sta- 
tionery. Need we add that the year’s theme was 
“The Tie that Binds”? 


1932 A major catastrophe occurred in 1982 

when for the first time Alma Mater 
missed Guild Day. It was in San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia’s secretary and other loyal Guilders rose to 
the occasion and had a glorious conference and 
Banquet. 


19 3 3 Records don’t indicate that the rainfall 

was anything out of the ordinary in 
1988, but as far as the Guild was concerned, there 
were showers and showers. First a shower of new 
subscriptions to Misstons Magazine. Then a shower 
of Christmas and New Year’s cards sent to Dr. Grose 
—a loyal friend of Guilders—upon his retiring as 
Editor of Misstons. 


193 4 In 1934 the theme contest gave way 
to 3 projects. For the Seniors, a Round 
Table Discussion; for Teen-age, a Graphic Demon- 
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stration; and for Juniors, a Guidance book on Chris- 
tian Living. When better ideas are had, Guild will 
have them! 


193 5 Original clear through—from that 
never-to-be-forgotten supper in the 


Garden of the Gods on Guild Day to the fine projects 
which have recently come pouring in—travelogs 
from senior and teen-age girls, scrapbooks from the 
juniors. At last we have been made a unit in the 
Stewardship Essay Contest and 33 fine essays by 
Guild girls are the result. Well done, 1935! 
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1936 What of 1936—the year that is just 

starting? What will i¢ contribute to the 
pageant of the years? Another birthday party is in 
full swing—our 21st. 21 years! At last we are legally 
of age. But we hope we have not stopped growing 
—or learning—or giving. There is so much to do— 
and we are so eager to do it. Let us accept the new 
responsibility which our age puts upon us and make 
this another year to be proud of. Guild girls—I give 
you 1936—to grow on! 


(Condensed from The Pageant of the Years, 5¢) 


TRIBUTES TO THE WORLD WIDE GUILD 


Youngsters Have Outdone Elders 
By Howarp B. Grose 


HE 21 years’ record of the Guild is one to inspire 

the whole denomination with pride. When I 
see the grand totals of the special gifts made by the 
World Wide Guild and the Children’s World Cru- 
sade to the whole denominational task,—I am filled 
with wonder and surprise. Try to estimate the irdi- 
vidual giving of the pennies, nickels and dimes in- 
volved in the totals which Dr. Hill reports on this 
page. It shows the nickle garnered by a multitude 
of nickels. But it just doesn’t seem possible. And it 
was all done in such a willing and beautiful spirit. 
The Guild and Crusade have set an example which, 
if emulated and equaled by the entire membership 
of the churches would fill the missionary treasuries 
with funds and the hearts of the missionaries with 
fresh hope and joy. Surely we all have reason for 
pride and gratitude when we think of these Guild 
groups that are hearing our greeting, “Well done, 
Twenty-one.” 


An Asset to the Local Church 


By Earu F, Apams 


ANY will tell you of the contributions which 

the Guild has made to our missionary work 
both foreign and home. (See page 503.) However, 
I would like to say a word about the contributions 
which Guild Chapters make to the local church. It 
has been interesting to me, as a pastor, to discover 
the number of Guild members, either present or 
past, who occupy places of leadership in the field of 
religious education, dramatics, pageantry, recrea- 
tional leadership and other branches of our work. 
The program of the Guild has proved itself to be of 
inestimable value as a training ground for new Chris- 
tians, and as an agency for promoting fellowship 


among young women of the congregation. Further- 
more, the organization adds much of spiritual stimu- 
lus to the entire church. Not only through its finan- . 
cial contributions to specific enterprises but also 
through its educational programs, willingness to 
sponsor special meetings and always stand by the 
pastor in Christian work the Guild is a great asset 
to the local church. 


The Missionary Motive Fundamental 


By Witutam A. Hinn 


HE World Wide Guild has recognized the mis- 

sionary motive as fundamental. Its program has 
always been expressive of the missionary character 
of Christianity. Its interests, therefore, have been 
world wide. A program thus motivated must be an 
expanding one. It can not be static. 

Within its program has been included a great 
variety of projects, all geared to a lofty motive. Its 
program, soundly educational, has included the use 
of the interdenominational study books, and the 
reading on a broad scale of the choicest current 
Christian literature. The writing of essays, themes, 
book reviews, and résumés have had a place in the 
educational process. Graphic and imaginative itiner- 
aries and travelogs to mission fields have cultivated 
and intensified local interest in the great world proj- 
ect of Christian missions. The making of scrap 
books and pictorial maps of mission fields have been 
followed by round-table discussions and week-end 
house parties, culminating features in a diversified 
program extending throughout the year. 

Genuine interest lies at the heart of real giving. 
Since 1920 the Guild has made a special gift each 
year to the unified missionary budget of Northern 
Baptists. During these 15 years its total gift has 
amounted to $558,975.77. It is not strange that the 
per capita giving of the Guild has exceeded that of 
the denomination as a whole. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Book Publishers’ Announcements 


Christian Materialism, by 
Francis J. McConne.t, is not a 
book on philosophy, but a discus- 
sion of the old, ever new problem 
of Christian stewardship. Getting, 
spending, and giving money are 
considered in the light of the fun- 
damental principles of Christi- 
anity and life. Burning economic 
questions are treated frankly, but 
the book is very much more than 
an economic or philosophical trea- 
tise. It glows with spiritual light 
and power. Bishop McConnell is 
convinced that giving money 
away is only a part of stewardship, 
and that giving will be quick- 
ened and enlarged when we have 
learned how to deal in Christian 
fashion with the questions of how 
we get our money and how we 
spend it. This new approach to an 
old and urgent problem is a timely 
publication by the United Stew- 
ardship Council which represents 
26 denominations. (Friendship 
Press; cloth, $1.25; paper, 60¢.) 


Long Live the King, by Eric 
AcLAND and Ernest H. Barttett, 
is a dual biography of the late 
King George V of England and of 
his son and successor, the present 
King Edward VIII. It is more 
than biography in that it in- 
cludes a review of the outstanding 
events of the 25 tumultuous years 
of the late King’s reign. King 
George is presented as a thor- 
oughly human man, lovable fa- 
ther, beloved sovereign, coura- 
geous leader, the personification of 
honor and integrity. The chapter 
on his illness which evoked the 
sympathy of the entire world so 
that even in American newspapers 
he was referred to not as the Brit- 


ish King, or as King George, but 
simply as the King, as if he be- 
longed to the United States also, 
and the long, descriptive chapter 
on his coronation 25 years ago 
make impressive reading. The new 
King is pictured as a man after 
the pattern of his father. His long 
experience in representing Eng- 
land as Prince of Wales may be 
counted on to assure a wise and 
constructive reign during the un- 
certain years that lie ahead. More 
than 30 photographs portray the 
events and personalities of this 
eventful period. (J. C. Winston; 
373 pages; $1.50.) 


This Questioning Age, by 
Frank B. Facersure, is preémi- 
nently a book to put into the 
hands of young people. Most of 
the 15 sermons in this book, every 
one dealing with a vital current 
question, were delivered in the 
First Baptist Church of Los An- 
geles at Sunday evening services, 
with young people largely in the 
majority. The subjects were based 











AFRICA VIEW 


By Julian Huxley 


To travel through Africa with a 
distinguished scientist is the ad- 
venture which this book offers. 
Those who want an intelligent 
concept of Africa and of what 
missions have to contend with 
there will find this book invalu- 
able. Formerly $5.00, now repub- 
lished in a cheaper edition for 
mission study. $2.50 


MISSIONS TOMORROW 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette 
“No one who ever thinks of mis- 
sions, or wonders what mission- 
ary effort can or ought to do today, 
should miss reading this book.” — 
New York Times. $2.00 (See Dr. 
Howard Grose’s article on p. 490.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


























on questions coming from the 
young people themselves. These 
questions, which youth is asking, ' 
do not lie in the field of common 
theological controversy. Youth is 
asking about God, the basis of 
morals, the meaning of life. .The 
Judson Press is rendering a fine 
service to the churches in extend- 
ing the range of influence of some 
of our able ministers. It is a cheer- 
ing thing to know that young men 
are rising in our leadership who 
can deal with life so frankly and 
wisely. (Judson Press; $1.00.) 


_ Bridge Building and Other 
Sermons, by Hersert W. Viren. 
The author is pastor of the North 
Shore Baptist Church in Chicago 
and is introduced by his Bible 
school superintendent and chair- 
man of the board of deacons, Mr. 
J. L. Kraft, who states that these 
are samples of the sermons which 
in Dr. Virgin’s twelve-year pastor- 
ate have built up the North Shore 
church from 450 to 1,800 members. 
They are the kind of sermons that 
build, because they are interest- 
ing, thoroughly evangelical and 
intensely human. The volume de- 
serves wide reading. It would 
make an excellent gift book. (Jud- 
son Press; $1.00.) 


Singing On The Road, by 
Marcaret E. SANGSTER, is a de- 
lightful collection of prose and 
verse, for the weary traveler along 
life’s road. The volume contains 
21 brief encouraging and inspira- 
tional talks, each of which is con- 
cluded with an original poem. Sick 
and discouraged people will thank 
the author many times for this 
volume. (Revell; 95 pages; $1.00.) 
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For Better, Not Worse, by 
Water A. Marr. This is a 
manual on Christian matrimony, 
a solid volume of 500 pages, by a 
professor in the Concordia (Luth- 
eran) Theological Seminary. He 
has produced “a Code of Chris- 
tian marriage drawn from the 
Scriptures.” Such chapters as 
those on “Marriage from God— 
Not from the Gorilla,” and “The 
Blight of Birth Control” will in- 
dicate his conservative approach 
to the whole subject. In the chap- 
ter headed “And Obey,” there is a 
section on “fulminating femin- 
ism,” and another on “The Hus- 


~ ALBERT L 
SCHWEITZER 


has written a new book 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 


“With all our wealth of valuable, 
weighty, erudite books on Indian 
thought for scholars and students, 
we seem to lack a simple hand- 
book which he who runs may 
read. This clear exposition should 
serve as a guide through the high- 
ways of Indian Philosophy not 
only for beginners, but for all who 
while probing perhaps more 
deeply in one or another direc- 
tion would fain keep the main 
threads of its development in 
view. And for all who are already 
students of Dr. Schweitzer's phi- 
losophy, his reactions to that of 
India must be of extraordinary in- 
terest."" — The Hibbert Journal 


$2.50 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
ONE PARK AVE. 


: NEW YORK : 
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We Can Still 
Believe in God 


by Allyn K. Foster 


Almost like a benediction to an uneasy world 
comes this last book of Doctor Foster’s, written 
just before his death in 1934, and containing 
strong assurance that ‘‘despite all the questions 
which the modern a: has raised, ‘We Can 

Still Believe in God.’ ’' It is the culmination of 
his last twelve years spent in answering the 
problems created in the minds of the college 
students of America. A masterful composition, 
factual as well as fervent, it should fulfill _ 
author’s hope of “ Confi firming the faith. of 
every-day Christians.’’ Cloth, $1.00 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
. Randolph Street, Chicago 
313 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles 





BUSH AGLOW 
by Richard E. Day 


A conventional biography of Dwight L. Moody would 
be highly inappropriate. He was an unusual man — and 
this is an unusual book. Doctor Day admires Mr. Moody 
hugely; he is entirely sympathetic toward him. We 
imagine that Mr. Moody himself would have liked the 
book immensely. While use has been made of much 
valuable and hitherto inaccessible documentary ma- 
terial, and of interviews with many people who were 
close to Mr. Moody, it has nothing of the encyclopedia- 
article, data-~and-event-recounting narrative about it, 
but is a true, fascinating story of a great, inspiring 
Christian character whom one must know in order to 
understand American Christianity and American life 
in the nineteenth century. Doctor Day’s Shadow of the 
Broad Brim has been pronounced.the final life of Spurgeon. It is hard to see why 
there should be another book about Moody — after this one. 





The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Order from 
Our 
Nearest House 
Duty Extra in Canada 
Tax must be added in states where Sales Tax is in force 


Cloth, $2.00 


Rats, Plague, 
and Religion 


by J. 8. Carman, M.D. 


-- Genoet. tuber- 


Rats, fleas, bubonic plague . 
degrada- 


culosis, small-pox, leprosy . 
tion, inhumanity . orrible infections, need- 
less pain. You are a robust reader if you can 
stand the stuff of which these = of India are 
made. But you will be rewarded by a revelation 
of the sympathy, insight, respect for the people 
which mark the age sm oy doctor. You will 
exult at the new which comes with Christ 
Jesus. If you want something to think about, 
to talk about, to color your addresses, read 
Rats, Plague, and Religion. Cloth, $1.25 


1107 McGee Street, Kansas Cit: 
505 Washington Mutual Bldg., Seattle 
393 Church Street, Toronto 








band Is the Head of the Wife,” 
which indicate what brides may 
expect. Regardless of how one may 
agree with or differ from the au- 
thor’s point of view, the book 
makes interesting reading. All 
concerned in the making of better 
homes will approve the passionate 
protest of the author against some 
modern ideas which are destruc- 
tive of Christian morality. (Con- 
cordia Publishing House; $2.00.) 


Five Foreigners in Japan, by 
Hersert H. Gowen, consists of 
five historical biographies, cover- 
ing a period of four centuries, and 
the influence these lives had upon 
the history and growth of Japa- 
nese power. The five names 
considered are: Fernando Mendez 
Pinto, the traveler; Francis Xav- 
ier, the missionary; Will Adams, 
the sailor; Ranald MacDonald, the 


pioneer schoolmaster; and Towns- 
end Harris, the first American 
envoy. The first two were Span- 
iards, the third English, and the 
last two Americans. The biog- 
raphies are well written, and the 
reader follows the careers with in- 
terest. (Revell; 283 pages; $2.00.) 


Victories of Peace, by D. M. 
Git and A. M. Putten. From 
every possible point we must at- 
tack and overcome the war spirit. 
This book makes a real contribu- 
tion by presenting ten well-told 
“stories of friendship in action” 
which reveal heroic courage and 
exciting adventure in the service 
of good-will. Such titles as “Pick 
and Shovel Peacemakers” and “At 
the Wrong End of a Rifle,” show 
the nature of the book. Teachers, 
scout leaders, pastors and parents 

(Continued on page 511) 
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‘** Missions Tomorrow ”’ * 


NDER this title Profes- 
sor Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette of Yale University 
has written the book on for- 
eign missions for which 
many have long waited. Ina 
compact volume of 220 pages, he gives us the fin- 
ished product of years of study and research. Here 
are faced frankly the questions that have been 
raised disturbingly in recent years as to the validity 
and value, the past, present and future of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. This is the strongest apologia for 
missions with which I am familiar. 

The underlying impression made upon me by the 
book is its resolute optimism, in the face of all op- 
posing pessimistic voices and forces. This optimism, 
which rests basically on faith in God, is an asset of 
great value. It will be a stimulus to multitudes. 

One who reads the preface will need no sugges- 
tion to go on. The following quotation gives an 
impressive picture of missions at the outset: 











Among the widespread and influential movements of 
the age which is just closing are Christian missions. Few, 
even of those most closely allied with them, realize fully 
their magnitude, their skilful adaptation to the conditions 
of the era which is now passing, their remarkable vitality, 
and their enormous contribution to the race. They have 
been, and still are, one of the most amazing features of an 
amazing age. Whatever the mistakes made and the crudi- 
ties displayed, and they have been many, none who have 
had an active share in the missionary movement need ever 
feel apologetic for the sum total of the results. They should 
only be humbly and profoundly grateful for the privilege 
of association with an enterprise which has made such no- 
table contributions to the welfare of millions of men and 
women. Like all movements and institutions with which 
faulty and imperfect human beings have had a share, 
Christian missions have in their record some pages which 
the friends of the enterprise would like to see expunged. 
Few if any major undertakings, however, have in their 
history so much of the heroic and beneficent and so little 
to cause their supporters shame. 


The reader, whatever his missionary interest or 
the lack of it, will be glad to find himself in such fair, 
friendly and frank company. The author believes 
that Christian missions must be adjusted to the 
conditions of the day that is dawning; but he makes 
the point that even if the enterprise ceased today, 
it would not therefore have proved a failure. Its 
achievements are matters of history. Millions of 
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“Ohe Editor Gmeritus says: 


men, women and children have been and are differ- 
ent—freer, better and happier—because of the 
dreams and labors of missionaries. He adds: 


Some of us believe that the needs of the new day for 
what the Christian gospel has to offer are fully as great as 
are those of the one now ending. We are convinced that 
Christian missions, if rightly modified and faithfully sup- 
ported, have an even greater function in the decades im- 
mediately ahead than they have had in the century just 
closing. We are heartened by signs of continuing vitality, 
and indications that numbers of the necessary alterations 
are being made. We would like to see still more done. We 
are however convinced that, partly because of the achieve- 
ments in the century just behind us, but chiefly because of 
our faith in God, the decades ahead may prove the most 
fruitful in the history of the Christian movement. 


The author admits that his bias must be apparent. 
He is thoroughly committed to the missionary en- 
terprise. But his bias has not kept him from facing 
facts, and his opinions are always modestly stated. 
The book opens with history. The five chapters treat 
of (1) the day which is closing and the forces which 
made it; (2) a survey of the missionary enterprise; 
(3) forces and movements which are making the 
new day; (4) the need for missions, and (5) the 
program for missions in the new day. Each chapter 
calls for special attention, but I cannot enter into 
detail. That it makes invigorating and stimulating 
reading I can testify. Indeed, the author writes with 
a glow that frequently imparts eloquence to his 
words. He is not only an historian and an acute ob- 
server but a believer in what makes the missionary 
enterprise enduringly vital—the transformed and 
radiant life that is its divine witness and proof. 

The interest grows with the answers to the ques- 
tions whether Christian missions are needed in the 
new day; and if so, what features of the movement 
as we have known it should be retained, what 
dropped, and what further developed or added. 

As to need, the major reason for continuing the 
missionary enterprise is the unchanging and persist- 
ent need of men everywhere for the Christian gos- 
pel, which alone meets this need, this hunger for 
God. The author gives other and cogent reasons but 
this is enough. “The great day of missions must not 
be behind us but ahead.” In this era of the totali- 
tarian state, which crushes the individual and 
threatens the creative freedom of the human spirit, 
a strong, world wide fellowship of Christians devel- 
oped through Christian missions must be relied upon 
to preserve religious liberty. 
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Concerning program, the author finds himself in 
some perplexity. Both sides appeal to him. New 
methods are required, new doors must be opened. 
On the other hand, Christian missions must be con- 
tinued; if clamant needs are to be met retrenchment 
must cease. The time has come to advance. 

However, he realizes that the changes will not 
easily be made. Missions have developed vested in- 
terests. Schools, colleges, hospitals, publishing 
plants, ecclesiastical machinery and mission organi- 
zation have of necessity been created to meet the 
demands of a now passing age. To abandon or 
greatly alter these will involve major and painful 
operations which will be vigorously and honestly 
opposed by many whose affections, convictions and 
livelihood are intertwined with the existing pro- 
gram. Fairly presenting both sides, the author says 
that much of the old must be continued. “In several 
large and important avenues of mission effort we 
must have no sudden break with the past. The new 
day is not entirely new. Many features of the old 
have passed over into the present and, so far as we 
can see, are to be with mankind into a far future.” 

















Kenneth Scott Latourette 


The future is beset with difficulties. Nevertheless, 
he holds that while framing a program for the new 
day is difficult, it is not impossible. The new age calls 
for pioneers who will dare to do for the day ahead 
what a Carey, a Judson, a Morrison and a Living- 
stone did for theirs. He says that already farseeing 
leaders of the missionary enterprise and the younger 
churches are experimenting. One point which seems 
plain is that evangelism must be continued and en- 
larged, as meeting an ever present need. 

Necessarily passing over many points, the main 
factor in the mission program for tomorrow is the 
“ongoing Christian community.” To establish these 
self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating 
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communities or churches in mission lands, with their 
independent leadership free from all foreign control, 
will constitute the chief future objective of the mis- 
sionary entrprise. Missionaries will be needed, of 
the highest caliber and in larger numbers, to advise 
and aid the native pastors, to train and teach lead- 
ers, and above all to live the Christian life. The hope 
is that in these native churches, rooted in the soil 
and thoroughly evangelistic, there will be developed 
a fellowship of Christian communities which will in 
time unite them firmly in a world brotherhood with 
conscious unity of spirit. This international fellow- 
ship will not only foster great national Christian 
bodies, Eastern and Western, but will bind in Chris- 
tian unity such powerful world forces as shall be 
able to put an end to war, and eradicate the race 
antipathies that now prevent the peaceful federa- 
tion of the world. 

“Here, then,” says the author, “is one of the great 
adventures of the new day—the drawing together of 
the many now widely separated Christian groups, 
in whatever land and in all lands, into one commu- 
nity, in which each will be conscious of its member- 
ship in that Church of Christ where are included all 
who profess and call themselves Christians.” He 
says the Church, if it is true to its genius, binds 
people of all nations into one great fellowship. Na- 
tional lines need not be erased. They must be trans- 
cended. Christianity is not just another religion to 
be shared with non-Christians. Dr. Latourette holds 
that it is the only truly universal religion, and that 
it has in Jesus Christ the saving and transforming 
power not found in any other. This makes its mis- 
sion enterprise obligatory. 

The following quotation leaves us with the con- 
sciousness of having shared an invigorating faith: 


The new day is one of confusion. Many have lost a sense 
of direction and purpose. . . . It is the great privilege of 
Christians to discover a fresh vision of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus, to declare, from conviction born 
through struggle, doubt, despair—and faith and experi- 
ence—that human life and history have meaning, that men 
are not orphans in a chaotic and cruelly indifferent uni- 
verse, but have open before them the possibility of a grow- 
ing and endless fellowship with the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. . . . We need always to remember that 
the new day, as every day, requires of Christians some- 
thing more than verbal formulations. It demands a demon- 
stration in life. That is of the essence of Christianity. . . . 


I heartily agree with the reviewer in The New 
York Times Book Review: “No one who ever thinks 
of missions, or wonders what missionary effort can 
or ought to do today, should miss reading this book.” 


* Published by Harper and Brothers, $2.00 
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They Received 
A Birthday Gift 
and Promptly 

Gave It Away 


AT THE RIGHT 


The Emanuel Baptist Church 
at Newport, North Dakota. 
Rev. Cecil E. Wakelam, son 
of two of its charter members, 
is pastor. The church is situ- 
ated 20 miles from the near- 
est railroad and postoffice 
and three miles from the 
Canadian border 
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ABOVE 


Rev. C. E. 
Wakelam, 
pastor of the 
church at 
Newport, N. 
Dakota 


AT THE LEFT 


A hungry Baptist Association photographed out- 
side two improvised threshing machine “‘cook- 
cars” which; Newport farmers mobilized to feed 
the delegates in attendance at the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Newport church last summer 


By FRED E. STOCKTON 


An incident on the prairie of North Dakota and in a 
community that you will not find located on any map 


EVERAL years ago the Rodeheaver Publish- 
ing Company advertised that it would give 
100 hymn-books to the church that sent out the 
largest group to sing Christmas carols to shut-ins. 
The Newport Baptist Church of North Dakota 
needed new books. They organized and sent out 
over 90 young people bundled in fur coats and 
robes. In large, high, box bob-sleds they drove 


through the community, singing in the homes of 
the aged and sick. The thermometer dropped to 
more than 20 degrees below zero. But they had a 
jolly time singing, eating, and drinking hot coffee, 
and best of all, they won the national prize of 
100 hymn-books. 

Cash is usually very acceptable as a birthday 
present, especially when given by sincere friends. 
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And it is usually kept. However, the Newport 
rural Baptist Church did otherwise. 

Last summer as a part of the celebration of its 
25th anniversary, ‘the church entertained the 
Northwestern Association. At the closing session 
the Association raised a birthday offering as a 
token of interest in the church and in apprecia- 
tion of the generous hospitality of these Baptist 
farmers. On the following Sunday when the 
church met for worship, it voted to give its birth- 
day gift with cash added from its own funds, to 
the missionary work of the denomination. Special 
significance is attached to this decision because 
these farmers knew that their crops again this 
year will be very short and, because of the terrifi¢ 
summer temperatures and devasting drought, 
probably a total failure. 

Located only three miles from the Canadian 
border, this church was organized 25 years ago 
by three men and their wives and four other 
women. All but one of these charter members are 
living today. Five of the ten were present at the 
anniversary and spoke briefly. A son of two of 
the charter members, Rev. Cecil E. Wakelam, is 
pastor. He presided as Association moderator. 

This church is located 20 miles from the nearest 
post office and railway depot. It stands in the 
center of a large community where there is not 
another active church of any denomination 
within a radius of 15 miles. The present member- 
ship is 99. The pioneer families were large. Today 
there are many young men and women in the 
community, several of whom are married and 
bringing up their families. 

Entertaining the Association offered no prob- 
lem to these resourceful, self-reliant farmers. 
They used their tractors to bring up two large 
threshing outfit cook-cars as a kitchen and dining 
room. Here they fed more than 100 people and 
served the anniversary banquet. 
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From the time of its organization the church 
has always sought to minister to the entire com- 
munity. It was written into the minutes that, “A 
Baptist church be organized, including the co- 
operation of the Christians of other denomina- 
tions.” A splendid layman, Andrew Odland, who 
was a Lutheran all his life, was elected a member 
of the first Board of Deacons. Indeed it was he 
who made the motion that the organization be 
called, “The Emanuel Baptist Church.” 

Mrs. Byron Mott, who has served as clerk of 
the church from the beginning, records this in- 
teresting bit of history about its development: 


Being now recognized as a church by the North- 
western Association we began giving to missions and 
to work as one. We gave to home and foreign mis- 
sions, the Publication Society, and the state mission 
fund and God began adding to the church. 


You will not find Newport on any map. No 
such place exists in North Dakota today. A post 
office and a store or two on the east shore of 
Upper Des Lacs Lake did one time bear the 
name. The school house where the church was 
organized also carried the name. “Newport” 
survives today only in the name of the church. 
You will find it 22 miles north of Kenmare, half 
way between Upper Des Lacs Lake and the 
Mouse River. The name is treasured by the Bap- 
tists of North Dakota. It is loved by those who 
worship there.. Happy memories abide in the 
hearts of those who have in this little church 
found the way home and have followed Christ 
in baptism in the Mouse River. The church 
should be known and loved far and wide. Out of 
their need these Baptist farmers have given for 
our world-wide missionary work for a quarter of 
a century. Even while the church stood unlathed 
and unplastered for several years they gave 
“beyond their power” for missions. 
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Watch Your Church Record! 


Every local church should by 
now be in possession of a copy of 
the new church record sheet de- 
signed to show progress in the di- 
rection of our Forward Fund goal. 
This record sheet, which the State 
office supplies, should be hung on 
the bulletin board or in some other 
convenient place so that mem- 
bers may at all times know what 
the standing of their church is. 

In this second year of the For- 
ward Fund all churches which are 
contributing to the success of the 
undertaking, will fall into one of 
the three following classes: 

Forwarp Funp Cuurcu. A 
church which was not a Forward 
Fund Church last year may be- 
come a Forward Fund Church this 
year by contributing more to the 
Unified Budget this year (1936- 


$7) than it contributed during the 
basic year (1934-35) . 

DovusBLE Forwarp FunNp 
Cuurcy. A church which was a 
Forward Fund Church last year 
may become a Double Forward 
Fund Church by contributing 
more to the Unified Budget this 
year (1936-37) than it contributed 
during the basic year (1934-35). 

VaneuarD CuHurcH. A church 
may become a Vanguard Church 
by contributing to the Unified 
Budget for the second year of the 
Forward Fund (1936-37) more 
than it contributed to the Unified 
Budget for the first year of the 
Forward Fund (1935-36) by at 
least twenty per cent. 

A Candidate Church is a church 
which at the end of any reporting 
period (month) of 1936-37, by ex- 
ceeding its contributions of one or 
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Reproduction of front cover of new pamphlet available 
free on request to state offices 
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both of the two preceding years, 
has qualified for classification in 
one of the groups described above 
so far as that period is concerned. 

A church does not finally 
qualify for any classification until 
its record for the entire year is 
established. 


VANGUARD 


The 1937 January Book 


The title of the 1937 Northern 
Baptist January book will be 
VaneuarD. Both the title and 
the contents will be in keeping 
with the ideals and purposes of 
our Forward Movement. In the 
text will be found evidence of the 
changing conditions which the de- 
nomination encounters on all mis- 
sion fields, and also examples of 
the unique opportunities as a re- 
sult of those same conditions. 

One striking fact that appears 
in the January-book stories is the 
testimony of missionaries on both 
home and foreign fields that the 
time is ripe for a bold and con- 
fident evangelistic effort. This is 
true in the home land in spite of 
the people’s preoccupation with 
economic troubles, and it is 
equally true of fields abroad. 

Like the January books that 


. preceded it, VANGUARD is attrac- 


tively printed and handsomely 
illustrated. It. provides a page of 
pictures and text for every week- 
day and two pages for every Sun- 
day in the month. It is sold for 5 
cents a copy, barely enough to 
cover the cost of publication. 


Half-Way House 


The month of October com- 
pletes the first half of our North- 
ern Baptist year, and the third 
quarter of the period for the com- 
pletion of the Forward Fund. It 
has in times past been the prac- 
tice of many churches at this half- 
way stage of the denominational 
year to go over the records and 
see how they stand. This year 
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there is more than ordinary reason 
for following so wise a practice. 

It is desirable to keep in mind 
the fact that, in order to reach our 
objective, which means to com- 
plete the Forward Fund by April 
30, we need to show a gain of 20% 
in our missionary giving for the 
entire year. Unless the church 
shows that 20% gain over last 
year we shall be in danger of fall- 
ing short. Unless the individual 
church member adds a fifth to the 
amount he gave last year the 
church will be unable to do its 
part. It is not a large increase. 
When comparison is made with 
the giving of a few years ago, it 
seems smaller still. We have only 
to look at the record of our de- 
nomination since 1920 to be con- 
vinced that, making full allowance 
for changing economic conditions, 
the completion of the Forward 
Fund this year is easily within the 
power of Northern Baptists. 

Any. advance short of a com- 
pleted Forward Fund will mean 
that while we are not retreating, 
we are not going ahead either. On 
the other hand, if we give 20% 
more than we gave last year, there 
will be new money available, new 
energy in every branch of the 
work, and new triumphs for 
Christ. 


Forward Forums Will Sweep 
the Country 


Plans are well advanced for the 
great Northern Baptist field activ- 
ity of the year, the Forward 
Forums. It is expected that be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 Forums will 
be held. Through them the For- 
ward Movement will make its 
most direct and effective impact. 

The purpose is to bring together 
the leaders of a group of churches 
for study of the five points of the 
Forward Movement. For con- 
venient participation in the plan 
the churches have been grouped 
into Forum units consisting of five 
or six churches. Each beginning 
hour will be such as to make possi- 
ble the attendance of laymen, 
young people, women and pastors. 

It is proposed that the Forward 
Forum meeting be announced as 
a dinner, with the understanding 
that the program will occupy the 
entire evening. The suggested pro- 
gram of the evening provides that 
immediately following the dinner 
there shall be a conference on the 
Forward Movement. This con- 
ference will be conducted by the 
State Secretary, Director of Pro- 
motion, a National Secretary or 
National Field Representative—a 
strong conference leader familiar 
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with the detailed program of the 
Forward Movement and the For- 
ward Fund. The closing feature of 
the meeting should be a strong 
inspirational address given by a 
speaker representing some phase 
of our denominational program. 

From the states there has come 
a prompt and favorable response 
to the Forward Forum idea. Al- 
ready the holding of Forums has 
begun. Nebraska led the way 
in September and because the 
churches of that prairie state are 
so widely scattered as to make 
group units impracticable for 
much of the area, it was decided 
to hold a Forum in every church. 
Four missionary speakers were 
assigned to Nebraska for this 
series of meetings. No particular 
period is suggested to the churches 
for the holding of Forward Forums 
and it is probable that they will be 
held in every remaining month of 
the denominational year. 


Revive Coleman Standards 


With a general financial im- 
provement throughout the coun- 
try, people are able to increase 
their giving for both local church 
work and missions. In order to 
confront our people with the 
responsibility of adequate mis- 

(Continued on page 512) 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 














Frances Tencate {left} and Olive Jones {right} with students in the Girls’ High School at Nellore 


A New Life of Freedom for Women 


A summary of the work of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society during the past year 


ODAY on all fields of the 

Woman’s Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, women stand on the thresh- 
old of a new life of freedom from 
disease, fear, illiteracy, and super- 
stition. 

This is evidenced in our medical 
service. What does White Cross 
mean to our institutions? It means 
more babies wrapped in warm 
blankets and given a chance at life. 
It means linen closets filled with 
clean sheets, towels and soap, 
bandages and gauze. The following 
message is typical of many re- 
ceived during the year: 


How could we run our hospital with- 
out your boxes of White Cross sup- 
plies? As we use these hourly, we are 
reminded of your great interest, your 
love and sacrifice. 


Medical institutions have made 
great strides in woman’s leader- 


By Maupe B. HumpHReEys 


ship. In remote West China, the 
positions of hospital superintend- 
ents, principals of schools of nurs- 
ing, and hospital physicians, are 
being filled by Chinese women. 
Graduate nurses hold an increas- 
ingly high position in the commu- 
nity. In the graduation exercises 
of the Ellen Mitchell Memorial 
Hospital, Moulmein, Burma, a 
great crowd of guests, ranging 
from government officials to the 
old sweeper woman of the hospital, 
assembled to express gratitude for 
all that these Christian trained 
nurses will mean to Burma. Seven 
out of the eight graduates from 
Ningpo Training School were 
awarded national honors. One 
made the highest grade in all 
China. 

Hospitals are held in highest es- 


teem by communities, where they 
meet staggering medical needs. In 
the Congo, a nurse whose furlough 
is over-due has undertaken to 
carry on a hospital until the physi- 
cian returns from furlough. Each 
week she gives more than 300 in- 
trovenus injections. Half of these 
are for sleeping sickness, which 
means thousands of examinations 
of glands and spinal punctures. 
During a single afternoon baby 
clinic, 65 babies were weighed, 
bathed and examined. Prenatal, 
eye, general clinics and dispensa- 
ries give relief to thousands by 
roadsides, the poor and crippled, 
in schools for the blind, in leper 
colonies, in jungle villages. Health 
campaigns, public health work, 
Christian centers, all form a large 
part of the medical program. 
Evangelism has everywhere ac- 
companied this ministry of heal- 
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ing. Many nurses and patients 
have followed the Great Physi- 
cian. From one of our union medi- 
cal schools 75% of the graduate 
physicians are in definite mission 
service. 

Our educational work likewise 
reports a year of progress. In the 
Shaohing Industrial Mission, 124 
women made toys, embroidered 
linens, and other beautiful things. 
The internationally known Hu- 
chow Mothercraft School con- 
tinues popular under the leader- 
ship of Miss Amy Liu, graduate of 
Shanghai University. 

The Woman’s Society has pio- 
neered in hostel work for college 
girls in Assam, who come from hill 
and plain and represent various 
racial groups. The Girls’ School in 
Tura has had its share in the Cen- 
tennial Celebration, by adding to 
its enrolment one girl for each year 
of the century. 

The cottage system has reported 
real progress in relating the school 
to life back in the village. Groups 
of girls live together under the di- 
rection of two or more older girls. 
Marketing, cooking, and caring for 
babies is done by the girls. The 
kitchen garden provides vegeta- 
bles. 

In Belgian Congo famine pre- 
vented large numbers of children 
from returning to school; others 
came to school hungry rather than 
miss it. Epidemics of cholera, 
smallpox and plague in British 
India fields closed certain schools 
for a time. Communist advance in 
West China sent almost 300 girls 
to their homes, where they re- 
mained for five months of the 
school year. Nevertheless students 
have participated in numerous 
Christian’ activities. Moreover, 


each letter from the missionary 
head of these schools, primary or 
college, brings news of steady de- 
velopment of Christian character. 

In our evangelistic service sim- 
ilar evidence of gratifying progress 


is reported. The South China field 
reports almost 100 more baptisms 
than for any previous year. In the 
Swatow district 75% of the in- 
crease in church membership is the 
direct result of the Woman’s Bible 
Training School. From this school 
have gone out more than 1,200 
Bible-women, teachers, Christian 
leaders and Christian home- 
makers. Graduates from the 
Training School in Iloilo conduct 
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SHE SAVED HER BROTHER 


Do you recall the story by Missionary 
Clarence G. Vichert, of the girl in 
West China who saved her little 
brother from death by thrusting her 
fist into a leopard’s throat? She 
received 80 wounds from the beast’s 
teeth and claws. Here she is after 
a stay in the Suifu mission hospital, 
happy that her brother was saved 
and that farmers arrived in time to 
rescue her also 
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vacation church schools, rural life 
institutes, kindergartens, and as- 
sist in all phases of community 
welfare. From Burma’s training 
schools, gospel teams go far into 
the villages carrying the gospel 
message to the village folk. Every- 
where women’s associations and 
women’s societies increase in num- 
ber. 

In the story of the year, one is 
deeply impressed with the proof 
that Christian women of the East 
are interpreting their Christianity 
in terms of service. In West China 
a group of women give long days 
of sewing in order that a school for 
under-privileged street children 


‘may be supported. In Japan, 


rural women make and sell bean 
curd that their churches may be 
supported. The Mandalay Wom- 
an’s Society, with a membership 
of 34, produced $67 from their 
treasured thank-offering boxes, 
made from condensed milk tins. 
College girls in China and women 
in Assam have interpreted the 
message of forgiveness and eternal 
life to women imprisoned in jails. 
College students have given long 
vacation periods to Vacation Bible 
Schools. 

Christian Centers are demon- 
strating Christianity in daily life, 
staffed by teacher, Bible-woman 
and nurse. Under missionary su- 
pervision eager groups of children 
play and study through happy 
afternoons. Men and women after 
a day in the fields gather at the 
Center for an evening of Bible 
story, message and song. With 
daily gospel messages, Bible study 
classes, visiting nurse, health 
clinic, playgrounds, the Mead 
Christian Center, Osaka, Japan, 
renders service to the rapidly in- 
creasing population of this indus- 
trial city. 

Thus the year has inspired large 
numbers of women in the Orient 
to greater consecration and devo- 
tion to their Christian task. 
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Then and Now and Tomorrow 
By Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp 


Five years ago the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society reported what it believed 
to be the low record in financial re- 
sources and field work. The eco- 
nomic upheaval had been at its 
devastating work for two years. 
Missionaries were being recalled, 
appropriations to Christian cen- 
ters and to schools had to be re- 
duced; every department felt the 
pressure of the iron hand of neces- 
sity. 

It is good that the trials and dis- 
appointments of the intervening 
years could not be foreseen. The 
retrogression has gone steadily on, 
making new retrenchments imper- 
ative every year. Missionary staff 
declined from 302 in 1930-31, to 
260 in 1932-33, and last year, 
1935-36, it fell to 217. The office 


staff at headquarters has had sim- - 


ilar experience, and has taken ad- 


ditional salary cuts. 
In spite of retrenchment and the 


disheartening loss of workers, 
funds still were insufficient to sup- 
port those who remained. This 
year the mounting deficits com- 
pelled the Board to take drastic 
action. More than a dozen Chris- 
tian centers suffered the with- 
drawal of salary appropriations, 
which will reduce their diminished 
staffs by another worker unless the 
local fields are able to make ad- 
justments. What hardship this in- 
volves for the communities whose 
needs were greater than ever, as 
well as for the missionaries who, 
after years of faithful service pre- 
ceded by years of preparation, are 


set adrift to face the difficult pres- 
ent in a new and baffling quest for 
other fields of labor—who can tell? 

The last of the schools, long be- 
friended by the Society, have had 
a sudden, crushing message in- 
forming them that the funds upon 
which they had depended have 
been cruelly cut or entirely with- 
drawn. To sit with the Board at 
meetings where such decisions 
have to be made is a heart-rending 
experience. 

Merely to name the places that 
are involved will affect many who 
read these lines, as the hurt of a 
precious friend. Among these are 
the Christian centers of South 
Chicago, Brooks;House, Katherine 
House, Kansas City, Campbell, 
Newark, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Weirton, Rankin, Judson, Detroit, 
Seattle, Fallon. It is unbelievable 
that the clinic at Santa Ana, so 
desperately needed, shall be closed 
and the nurse and doctor removed; 
that Managua Hospital, so greatly 
blessed and blessing in, its minis- 
try, requiring larger resources for 
its expanding work, must worry 
along with less. And so with all our 
rewarding Spanish-speaking fields. 
The reductions made since May 
first have reached the amazing 
total of $35,000. 

A natural reaction is to find 
fault with the Board. The heart- 
lessness of Boards is frequently 
food for vehement protest. A good 
corrective is to stop and count ten. 
By that time protest is silenced by 
the reflection that, after all, a 
Board can spend only the money 


that is given to it. The number of 
its workers, the expansion of its 
service is determined not by the 
Board but by the local church. If 
your church and mine advance in 
giving, the Board can undertake 
greater enterprise. If we withhold, 
the Board has no choice. It must 
shorten its cords. 

Happily, there are choice spirits 
who seek to close the gaps in 
the ranks by volunteer service, 
bravely carrying on in the hope 
of a brightening future, as Sunday 
school superintendents, organizers 
of classes and clubs, spiritual coun- 
selors, and friendly advisers at 
clinics. There are increasing re- 
wards in the work. Baptisms tes- 
tify to a convincing, a convicting 
message and to the magnetism of 
Christ. Meeting places at many 
stations are too small to accommo- 
date those who desire admission. 
Missionaries cheerfully bear a dis- 
proportionate share of the burden 
in reduced salaries. The gifts 
brought into the treasury are still 
rewarded with the Lord’s ap- 
proval. 

What of the future? What the 
record will be five years hence de- 
pends upon the answer made in the 
Christian heart today. We cannot 
know whether material prosperity 
is to be increased. We may resolve 
that, by God’s grace, spiritual 
prosperity shall increase. In self 
dedication to the great task of win- 
ning our country for Christ, new 
triumphs are to be achieved. This 
is no time to lose heart. The pio- 
neer spirit by which the early 
Church overcame, still lives in the 
Church of today. It will again lead 
us on. That is our confidence. 
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Puerto Rico Baptist Girl 
Wins High Student Honor 


The Carlota Matienzo Prize, a 
valuable collection of books, is 
awarded each year to the student 
‘in the Normal School of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico who has 
done the best work and shows the 
greatest promise of being a suc- 
cessful teacher of children. 

In spite of ill health, lack of 
funds, and other handicaps, Ze- 
naida Carrién won this prize 
last year and is now a successful 
teacher in the Second Unit School 
of Juncos. Born in the little town 
of Rio Grande, Puerto Rico, she 
spent her childhood in that pic- 
turesque country district. From 
the time she entered school, at the 
age of seven, she was eager to learn 
and determined to overcome all 
obstacles. In 1922, Zenaida gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade, with 
highest honors. During her third 
year in high school her father sold 
a little farm and purchased a small 
house in Rio Piedras in order that 
his daughter might continue her 
studies. Through the English Bible 
Class she began attending the 
Baptist church in Rio Piedras and 
soon became an active member. 

Illness prevented the girl from 
attending the high school gradua- 
tion program, where she was to 
have given the valedictory ad- 
dress. The doctors declared her 
disease incurable, but she went to 
the Presbyterian Hospital, recu- 
perated, and through many sacri- 
fices entered the University. In 
the second semester Zenaida was 
granted a scholarship which en- 
abled her to finish the normal 
course without having to call upon 
her parents for any large amount 
of money. 

With regard to the future she 
writes: “I trust that God will lead 
me so that I may do His will, and 
not mine. I have always planned 
to keep on studying. Since for the 





present I need to work, in order to 
help my family and to supply my 
own needs, I plan to study sum- 
mers and Saturdays until I get my 
B.A. To lighten the load, what is 
better than music? At present [am 





ABOVE: Zenaida Carrion, winner 
of Puerto Rico’s Carlota Matienzo 
Prize 





BELOW: Star athletes at the Mather 

School. Hazel Rattray, world’s rec- 

ord broad jumper, stands in the 
center 
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very enthusiastic over my guitar, 
and hope later on to be able to play 
this and also the piano. I believe 
that in addition to my being happy 
I can help make others happy.” 


Mather Athlete 
Breaks World Record 


Mather went to Penn School for 
the Fourth Annual Track Meet of 
Beaufort County. The contestants 
were Beaufort County Training 
School, Robert Smalls, Penn 
School, and Mather. “The events 
in which we took part,” writes a 
Mather girl, “were high jump; 
running broad jump; standing 
broad jump; 50, 60, and 75-yd. 
dashes; run, hop, step and jump; 
basket-ball throw; 220-yd. relay. 
Hazel Rattray of Mather won 7 
first places. Her record in the 
standing broad jump exceeded 
that of the World’s High School 
Record by $3 inches. She was 
also the high point winner of 
Mather with a score of 38.25 
points of the 54 total points of 
Mather. She won the gold medal. 
Sadie Rattray, her twin sister, was 
our second high point winner with 
a score of 7.25 points; she received 
a silver medal. This year being the 
third consecutive year’ that 
Mather has won the cup, it now 
becomes her permanent property. 
The total scores for the schools 
were: Mather 54, Penn 21, Robert 
Smalls 5, and Beaufort 1.” 


@#e 6 
Atlanta University is raising a 
memorial fund in honor of its 
former President, the late John 
Hope. (See Misstons, May, 1936, 
page 303.) The objective is $200,- 
000 with which to endow the pro- 
fessorship which he so ably filled 
until his death. Those wishing to 
share in the plan to honor his 
memory and to sustain the work 
which he so nobly led, should for- 
ward gifts to “The John Hope 
Memorial Fund,” Atlanta Univer- 

sity, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 2. Old Testament Books 30. Volume 


31. Its first words tell all we know 


Across. about the author 


- This book contains Israel’s 3 O¢ the writer of this book, also, 
history under guidance of... we only know what he tells 


. A treasury of prayer, praise, 95 A book of prophecies 
and adoration 36. Given by Adam 

. By deceiving his father, Jacob 99 German musical composer 
was ableto .. . Esau’s rights 39. The priestly law 

. The eyelashes 42. Stamped 

. Clamor 43. Esteeming 

: Company 47. Small coin and weight 

. Barrier 50. Mountain nymph 

. Earth asa goddess(Gr.myth.) 5¢ Imbecile 

. Making a dent upon 54. Pretentious rural residence 

. Greek letter 55. A book of prophecies 


- “So the last... shall be 56 ‘The interpreter of a dream 


worse,” Matt. 27:64 
. Timid Down 


. Conjunction . Rulers of Israel 
. The book of beginnings . Willow 


NO. 2 OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 


“And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in 
all the scriptures the things concerning himself.”—LUKE 24: 27. 

























































































Last Month’s Puzzle 
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. The “greater light,” Gen. 1:16 
. Part of a day 

. “large... room,” Mark 14:15 
. Prospect 

. City, Josh. 7:2 

. Doctor of Laws 

. Florida city 

. Two books, history of Israel 

. Book named from its principal 


character 


. Home of Joseph 

. Note 

. Fish 

. Bud 

. Perch 

. Noah’s ark had them 

. An upright man is the central 


figure of this book 


. Note 
. Article 
. “A city that is . . . onan hill 


cannot be hid” 


. Four messages in this book of 
- two chapters are exactly dated 
. Kind of shoe 

. Chinese weight 

. A famous scribe and priest 


wrote this 


. Roman numeral 

. Precipice in Hawaii 

. South American ostrich 
. A new star 

. Show the teeth 

. Being 

. Long narrow inlet 

. High priest and judge 

. Country festival 
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After Twenty-five Years of Education 


Organized a quarter of a century ago, the Baptist 
Board of Education still faces four major tasks 


'T THE St. Louis Convention 
last May the Board of Edu- 
cation presented its 25th annual 
report. It naturally presented a 
picture of the changes and achieve- 
ments of this quarter of a century. 
The Board was created in 1911 by 
the Convention in response to a 
growing demand that the denomi- 
nation ought to take a definite in- 
terest in Christian education, as it 
had for many years in Christian 
missions. The outstanding char- 
acter in the work of the Board dur- 
ing the first and formative half of 
this quarter century was Professor 
Ernest D. Burton, later president 
of the University of Chicago. 

The Board has devoted itself to 
four major tasks. The first has 
been the stimulation of interest on 
the part of parents in the educa- 
tion of their children, and on the 
part of young people in securing a 
proper training for life. There has 
been definite advance. Whereas 25 
years ago Baptists had one student 
in college for every 176 church 
members, they now have one stu- 
dent for about every 75 members. 
Yet they still have a long way to 
go for the Congregationalists have 
one college student for every 26 
church members. 
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By FRANK W. PADELFORD 


The second task has been to de- 
velop a ministry of service and 
helpfulness to the thousands of 
Baptist students in state and in- 
dependent universities, through 
university pastors and student 
secretaries. Whereas 25 years ago 
such ministry was available at 
only three universities, now the 
Board helps financially to provide 
such service at 37 different col- 
leges, and by way of counsel at a 
large number of institutions. There 
is still great opportunity for en- 
largement. 

The third task was to support 
our colleges. These 25 years mark 
the greatest period of development 
in the history of our schools and 
colleges. In 1912 student enrol- 
ment was less than 20,000. In 1929 
it had risen to 37,000. In 1912 
property of all the schools was 
valued at $28,164,069 and endow- 
ments were $35,962,508. In 1935 
the property stood at $108,744,847 
and endowments at $159,144,962. 
Even during the depression, en- 
dowments were increased by $32,- 
193,572. During this period the 
Board has received and distrib- 
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uted or has been the direct means 
of securing $10,092,657 for Baptist 
schools, a substantial contribution 
to Christian education. . 

The fourth task has been the 
development of missionary educa- 
tion. A summary of its operations 
in this field was reported in the 
June issue of Missions. While 
this has been an extremely difficult 
time in which to develop or even 
maintain popular interest in Chris- 
tian missions because of the spread 
of materialism and secularism and 
the loss of idealism, yet distinct 
advances have been made. From 
1923 to 1935 reported mission 
study classes increased from 4,135 
to 8,703; schools of missions from 
243 to 761; readers of missionary 
books from 62,483 to 216,499. 

During this last year the Board 
of Education has taken over from 
the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society the responsibility for 
the supervision of the colleges for 
the Negroes. (See page 469.) 

The Board faces the second 
quarter century with expectation 
and confidence. It hopes that the 
streams of benevolence may soon 
increase so that it may undertake 
some of the important tasks which 
still remain to be done. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
THE RoyaLt AMBASSADORS 


THE Wor.Lp WIDE GUILD 


Tue CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 


A Missionary Church 


Rev. Charles F. Banning 
sends the following interesting 
account of his church. 


The First Baptist Church of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is a Missionary 
church. Four of the other Baptist 
churches in the city were started 
as missions by the First Church. 
One hundred years ago, fourteen 
Negroes took their membership 
from the First Baptist Church and 
organized the Second Baptist 
Church, which is now one of the 
strongest Negro churches in the 
State, 

At the present time five mem- 
bers of our church are serving the 
denomination. Miss Maud San- 
ford is the head of the St. Clair 
Neighborhood House in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Miss Delma Maher is 
Christian Americanization Secre- 
tary for the Central District. Miss 
Matilda Utecht is teaching in 
the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago. Dr. E. H. Dut- 
ton is City Secretary for the seven 
large cities of Ohio. Dr. B. E. Wil- 
liams is in evangelistic work. Mrs. 
Albert Field, a member of the 
church, is a former home mission- 
ary, and Mrs. Lucy Russell Ban- 
ning, the wife of the pastor of the 
church, was for seven years a mis- 
sionary in Japan. 

This church also has five young 
people in training for the ministry 
and missionary service. Miss Ola 
Hanson is a student in the Baptist 
Missionary Training School. Mr. 
Sterling Denon is a ministerial 
student in Ohio State University. 
Mr. Walter Loomis is a minis- 
terial student in Denison Univer- 


sity. Mr. Bryan Archibald is in 
the Rochester-Colgate Divinity 
School. Mr. Floyd Buckland grad- 
uates this year from Newton The- 
ological Seminary. 

Yes, the First Baptist Church is 
also a Forwarp Funp Cuurcu. 


Graded Home Mission 
Stories and Charts 


During the current year the 


Home Mission subject which’ 


Baptists are to study is “The 
Negro in America.” Three book- 
lets are ready on this theme: Pri- 
mary grade, All ’Round Me 
Shinin’, by Firorence CRANNELL 
Means; Junior grade, Frankie and 
Willie May Go a Far Piece, by 
FLorence CranneLt Means; In- 
termediate-Senior-Adult grades, 
Missionary Facts about the Negro 
in America—a Handbook of mis- 
sionary ammunition, compiled. 
The price of these booklets is 15 
cents each, or 35 cents for the set 
of three. 

In addition to their use in the 
church school, these stories are 
valuable for the programs of 
young people’s societies. Select- 
ed items from the intermediate- 
senior-adult booklet may also be 
used. for church bulletin boards 
and calendars. 

Write to the Department for 
the folder announcing these ma- 
terials and other suggestions. 


An Unusual Poster 


A device used by a Massachu- 
setts church to call attention to 
its reading program is described 
by one of the interested members 
as follows: “We made a colorful 


poster about two yards long and 
ten inches wide, which fitted from 
the lower left to the upper right 
hand corner, through the middle 
of the large bulletin board in the 
vestibule. At the top was a pic- 
ture of the church, toward which 
the procession (made of little 
figures) of our readers wended its 
way upward. On each figure was 
the name of a reader and the 
number of books read, the highest 
leading. We called the poster the 
Easter Parade.” 


“Ye Are the Light of the 
World”’ 
By Mary Fercuson LEGLEr 


As a special feature of “Inbring- 


ing Day” service in the First Bap- 
tist church school, Dayton, Ohio, 
so constructive a method of bring- 
ing our children to understand the 
need of systematic giving to the 
church and missions was pre- 
sented that I should like to pass it 
on as a suggestion for other church 
schools in need of a similar pro- 
gram. 

The children of the Junior and 
Primary Departments met to- 
gether, the doors between the two 
departments being thrown open. 
After a brief devotional service, 
Mr. Claiborne Johnson, our minis- 
ter of education, carried out an 
original plan for showing the chil- 
dren the value of their weekly 
offerings. 

Four baskets overflowing with 
pennies, nickels, dimes and quar- 
ters—all the actual money the 
children themselves had brought 
to the church school during the 
year—were placed on a table in 

(Continued on page 511) 
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Birthday Tributes 


(See also pages 484-487) 


Foreign Missions 
By Mrs. Howarp Wayne SMITH 


One of my happiest missionary 
memories is of being present at the 
organization of the World Wide 
Guild 21 years ago. There was 
great enthusiasm at that time over 
having a national and interna- 
tional group of young women in- 
terested in and studying mission 
fields and work. This enthusiasm 
has never waned. As a result there 
has grown a desire in the hearts of 
many girls to help those who know 
not the Christian way of life, and 
they have volunteered to do active 
Christian service. About 70 of our 
foreign missionaries have been 
Guild girls. These girls are doing 
valuable and often distinguished 
work. Simply as illustrations we 
might mention such names as 
Marian Reifsnyder, Lena Keans, 
Olive Jones, Dr. Dorothy Kinney, 
Genevra Brunner, Dr. Dorothea 
Witt, Etelka Schaffer, Evelyn and 
Marion Stevens, Dr. Geneva Dye. 
Many of these girls have organized 
Guild chapters on their fields, so 
that all around the world there are 
now Guilds seeking to know of the 
progress of Christ’s Kingdom and 
to serve therein. 


Home Missions 


By Mrs. Orrin Jupp 


In reviewing the 21 years along 
which the Guild has come of age, 
one fact is outstanding. Its mem- 
bership has been constituted of 
thinking girls and young women 
of the churches. Along the high 
road of thought which the Guild 
has opened to them, many thou- 





sands have found abundant life. 
It is no accident that out of their 
group have come worthy char- 
acters, prepared for distinguished 
service. Guild trained young 
women have enriched both the 
home and the foreign mission en- 
terprise. State and district boards 
and those of the national societies 
are constantly being recruited 
from the ranks of Guild members. 
The home fields have been en- 
riched by 45 missionaries, an aver- 
age of two a year, and administra- 
tors; such as, Alice Brimson, 
Suzanne Rinck, Lucinda Johnson. 
““Woman’s Work Guaranteed” has 
thus been proven gloriously true. 


Guild Alumnae 
By Saute E. Coy 


For 21 years World Wide Guild 
girls have been singing 


‘World wide our vision and our love, 


In Thy great service glad and free, 
Our aim, all other aims above, 
Dear Lord, to be worth-while to Thee. 


Except for the girls who have en- 
listed as missionaries, how have 
they kept faith with those words? 

Like St. Paul we reply, “And 
what shall I more say? For time 
would fail me to tell of” those 
former Guild members now 
serving as leaders of the women’s 
organizations in both district and 
state, of that large group actively 
engaged in the work of local and 
state women’s societies, planning 
or taking active part in women’s 
house parties, sponsoring Guilds 
in the local church, of those keep- 
ing graduate groups intact as busi- 
ness women’s organizations, of the 
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great alumnae groups meeting oc- 
casionally for fellowship and in- 
spiration. Time indeed fails me to 
tell of those hundreds of loyal and 
devoted young women fired by the 
same purpose today as yesterday, 
“to be worth-while to Thee!” 


Young People’s Conference 


“Christian Youth Building a 
New World.” Such was the state- 
ment of the most unusual Young 
People’s Conference ever held in 
North America. The last week in 
June saw 1,000 young men and 
women representing 71 Protestant 
denominations and agencies and 
175 colleges assembled at the 
“Chautauqua of the Great Lakes” 
—Lakeside, Ohio. These leaders of 
young people’s groups in hamlets, 
villages, cities, large and small, 
purposed to discuss and formulate 
plans for a united plan of action 
thus to better cope with present 


day problems. 
We divided into conferences: 
“Warless World,” “Missions,” 


“Economic Life,” “Home and 
Marriage,” “Leisure Time,” “Pa- 
triotism,” “Breaking down Bar- 
riers” and “Alcohol.” Groups of 
young people according to their 
personal interests and aided by 
national and international adult 
leaders in the specialized areas, 
met for four hours daily to study 
their subject and formulate plans. 

In addition, we were addressed 
by the universally loved Dr. 
Kagawa of Japan, our Chinese 
friend Dr. Koo, and Mrs. Induk 
Pak of Korea who is making vi- 
sions of new opportunities for her 
countrywomen a reality. From the 
states came Clarence Cranford, 
Kirby Page, Roswell Barnes and 
J. Stitt Wilson. 

The worship services in the 
morning, the music of a thousand 
voices raised in hymns of praise 
and hope, the varied program of 
recreation, the opportunities for 
personal conferences with great 
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leaders, sent us at the close of a 
busy week to the far corners of 
America. We went firm in the 
realization that young people are 
eager for themselves and others for 
the good life of which our Master 
taught—Josie E. Willis, repre- 
senting the World Wide Guild of 
New York State. 


Guild Activity in the 
Philippine Islands 

It gives me such pleasure in 
sending you this report of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School 
World Wide Guild activities and 
accomplishments for the year 
1935-36. Although we realize and 
acknowledge that we have done 
very little part in the field of mis- 
sionary work and other Christian 
enterprises, yet as W.W.G. girls 
we are happy and thankful that 
through this organization we have 
found unlimited opportunities for 
Christian service even in the least 
possible way that we know how in 
trying to transform this world into 
a kingdom of God as Jesus did. 
Our Guild membership is 39, of 
whom 13 are new members. The 


W.W.G. program for the year was 
based on the theme “A Cloud of 
Witnesses” which was a study of 
missions as well as lives of out- 
standing Christian leaders in vari- 
ous lands such as China, India, 
Africa, Japan and the Philippines. 
Through these reports we have 
seen the sacrifices and persecutions 
that our Christian brothers in 
other lands have undergone to be- 
come real witnesses of Christ. 

We have done a lot of White 
Cross work for the Iloilo Mission 
Hospital and the St. Barbara 
Leper Colony by making gowns, 
tray covers, glass covers, infants 
dresses, and other linens. he 

The Literary Committee keeps 
record of the inspirational and mis- 
sionary books read by the mem- 
bers with the requirement of at 
least five books to each one but 
most of the girls have read more 
books than is required. This is the 
fifth year we have qualified in the 
Reading Contest. 

The society had but one union 
social for the year which was held 
at Student Center and was well at- 
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tended by members of Central 
Philippine College W.W.G. and 
Iloilo Mission Hospital. 

Enclosed herewith is our Guild 
picture and a money order for 20 
pesos for our annual quota for the 
last two years, 1934-36. 

Cecilia de los Santos 


How One Guild Room Is Used 


There are two Chapters in Me- 
chanicville, N. Y., and their Coun- 
sellor, Mrs. Kilburn Holt, writes: 
“Both Guilds have qualified in the 
Reading Contest for the first time. 
They have a Guild Room, which is 
used practically every day in the 
week, by both chapters for com- 
mittee meetings, reading, social 
hours, business meetings, and 
White Cross. Together they form 
the ‘Guild Choir’ which sings one 
Sunday evening a month, at a 
union service. Together they sent 
a box to Mather; and together 
they held the first Mother-Daugh- 
ter Banquet this church has ever 
had on May 12th. While they work 
together well on some things, the 
separating of the two ages has 
done wonders for the program and 


World Wide Guild at Baptist Missionary Training School, Iloilo, Philippine Islands 
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business meetings and the Read- 
ing Contest. The plan is to pro- 
mote those eligible from Junior to 
Teen-age and Teen-age to Senior 
in April of each year. We sent pro- 


grams for the year and one or two 
other things to the exhibit at St. 
Louis. None of us could go; but 
we read all about Guild Day in 
Missrons.” 














Children’s World Crusade 














Little Brother Hymn 
By Aurrep R. Lincoun 


If every little child could see 
Our Saviour’s shining face, 
I think that each one eagerly 
Would run to His embrace. 


Though black the hand, red, brown 
or white, 

All hearts are just the same; 

Each one is precious in God’s sight, 

Each one He calls by name. 


And those who hear in every land 
With loyal hearts and true, 

Will grasp some little brother’s hand 
And lead him onward, too. 


Greeting to the World Wide 
Guild 

A birthday is an exciting occa- 
sion always and while we of the 
C.W.C. think there is none to com- 
pare with the tenth, we are glad 
to join with others in giving you, 
our big sisters in the W.W.G., our 
best wishes for your 21st year and 
many happy returns of the day. 

A big sister is a blessing to any 
boy or girl, and as a big sister the 
W.W.G. has always been ready to 
share with the C.W.C. the inspira- 
tion of the House Parties and Con- 
ferences by including classes and 
leaders in children’s work; their 
finest girls for teachers of Cru- 
saders, Heralds and Jewels in the 
local church; their artistry and 
autos for party programs and 
rallies, and their zeal, devotion and 
experience in missionary matters. 

Therefore our love and grati- 
tude go to you in your happy year 
and we promise you that as fast as 


we reach our teens we will step into 
your charmed circle as members 
of the Guild or to your side as 
Royal Ambassador partners. 


han, L Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y: 


A Project in Granville 
While many leaders realize the 
value of helping children to seek 
out their own information and ex- 
periment along the lines of their 
own interests, which is called the 





South American Exhibit at Ist 


Baptist Church, Granville, Ohio 
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project method of teaching, they 
also realize that it demands so 
much more of the teacher’s time 
than the lecture method or de- 
veloped program that they some- 
times hesitate to launch out on a 
project much as they wish to. 

Mrs. Helen Leach, a former 
missionary in China, the C.W.C. 
leader and the Superintendent of 
the Junior Department of the First 
Church, Granville, Ohio, is fortu- 
nate in having associated with her 
as teachers some of the children of 
our missionaries who are students 
at Denison University at Gran- 
ville. These young people are able 
to give unusual help in the foreign 
study as many of them were born 
and spent their early years in the 
Orient. Last year the Themes of 
Study allowed so much latitude 
that a great variety of interesting 
things were attempted. 

South America was the ‘first 
country studied and proved a 
veritable gold mine of interest. 
Some of the features of that study 
were a collection of photos of the 
countries showing the places of 
international interest such as the 
Christ of the Andes; the flags of 
the nations made of tissue paper; 
photos and data concerning the 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse 
to be built by Pan-American coun- 
tries as a Friendship Memorial; a 
puppet show based on Mrs. 
Dwight Mborrow’s story, The 
Painted Pig; a collection of cacti 
for their own church; making a 
poster of the products of Mexico 
which covered several weeks; and 
an exhibit of objects loaned by 
friends. 

The foreign study was equally 
absorbing, as it included the four 
countries celebrating one hundred 
years of missionary work. The 
work of one class centered in the 
reproduction of the mission com- 
pound at Podili, South India, 
where the teacher of the class, 
Vera Witter, was born and spent 
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her youth. A class of boys made 
two moving picture reels of 
China. All worked together on 
White Cross boxes sent to Arizona, 
Puerto Rico, Assam, and Africa. 
Some stamp enthusiasts brought 
common stamps from a great 
many countries, cut them up and 
pasted them on letters to make 
the motto “Go Ye Into All The 
World.” This motto-frieze, about 
10 ft. long, was put up in the 
C.W.C. booth at the St. Louis 
Convention where it attracted the 
interest of hundreds of delegates. 
To close the year’s work the 
parents and adult friends of the 
children were invited to Open 
House where all the work of the 
year was displayed and the chil- 
dren were on duty to explain the 
various exhibits, serve tea, furnish 
music of China, India and Mexico 
and finally to plant a World 
Friendship Tree. A bag of dirt was 
brought from each home repre- 
sented to put on the roots beside a 
clam shell from Roger Williams’ 
state of Rhode Island, bits of gran- 
ite from Massachusetts, stamps 
or bits of writing from Belgian 
Congo, India, China, Burma and 
Mexico. The newspaper account 
of it said, “Though others will 
call it a forsythia bush, the 
children call it their World Friend- 
ship Tree.” The accompanying 
pictures will make more vivid this 
interesting year of work. 


They Write on the Ground 


In reading the letters and re- 
ports from Miss Ruth Dickey, we 
are impressed with the great 
yearning of the people of Africa 
for an education so that they can 
read the Bible. In the little villages 
seldom visited by the missionaries 
are Christians who are trying to 
teach their neighbors all that they 
themselves know. No wonder that 
our missionaries find it hard to 
move on after a brief visit when 
there is so much to be learned. In- 
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TOP: Fourteen varieties of cacti, gathered by Crusaders; CENTER: 


Home-made moving pictures of China; BOTTOM: Model of the 
Podili mission station. All are part of the Granville exhibit 
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finite patience and unconquerable 
love holds these young Christians 
true to their purpose to follow 
Christ’s command “Go tell.” Miss 
Dickey’s school is held in the 
“open mud church,” with pointed 
sticks for pencils, and Mother 
Earth for a tablet. She desperately 
wants a school building with desks, 
blackboards and equipment. 

In the meantime Miss Dickey 
has asked the C.W.C. for the fol- 
lowing articles: Scrap-book “Life 
of Christ”; Bible pictures; post- 
cards, with plain paper pasted over 
the correspondence; odds and ends 
of worsted, all colors; packages of 
flower-seeds, nasturtiums, petu- 
nias, cosmos, zinnias, cabbage; 
bags of cretonne or denim about 
nine by twelve inches; seed beads; 
tea towels made from flour sacks; 
needles. 

Be sure to follow shipping in- 
structions on the White Cross 
leaflet, sending through the Cen- 
tral Shipping Bureau, care Miss 
Janet McKay, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, enclosing to 
Miss McKay 15¢ per lb. to cover 
charges. 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
COLUMN 

















Moanza sur Inzia 
July 1, 1936 
Dear Crusaders, 
Heralds and Jewels: 

Today I picked up Missions 
and when I turned to the Crusader 
page I read “Showers Predicted.” 
What kind of showers do you sup- 
pose they were? Showers of balls, 
pictures and toys, etc. Then I had 
the queerest wish. I wished for 
showers of bricks and boards and 
desks and all the things that are 
used to build and furnish a school. 
For a long time my children have 
been wishing for a school building 
with desks and real blackboards. 
As I sat there thinking, I had a 






dream. I saw many little black 
children all about me playing, 
reading and writing. Already the 
call drum which was tied by a vine 
to the eaves of the old church had 
called “come to school, come to 
school.” There was the patter of 
many pairs of bare feet. Many 
little black heads had bowed low 
while the teacher prayed. Then 
up flew their hands as each lusty 
voice joined in singing “Two 
little hands to work for Jesus.” 
Then I saw these children in 
their classes. Some were trying 
to puzzle out the queer looking let- 
ters on their charts, others were 
reading from the Bible, from Pil- 
grim’s Progress, from Robinson 
Crusoe and other books. Others 
were writing their arithmetic les- 
sons on the ground. The teacher 
had marked off square sections and 
with sharpened sticks the children 
were writing on the ground. 

All stopped suddenly for there 
was a noise, a shout, a song as sung 
by hundreds of little children. 
Everybody rushed to the side of 
the hill, and there, what do you 
think we saw? Coming toward us 
were many little white children, 
Crusaders, Heralds and Jewels, 
each one carrying a load. As they 
marched, they sang “Forward 
March, Crusaders.” In their hands 
they were carrying bricks and 
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boards and desks and blackboards 
and the little Jewels carried in 
their tiny hands chalk and slate 
pencils. It was a shower. I stepped 
back dazed. A Crusader stepped 
forward and said, “Little black 
friends, in our land we have beau- 
tiful schools. We have heard from 
our teachers that you have long 
wanted a school at Moanza, and 
we have been saving our money in 
order that we might help you. We 
have heard that in your land you 
can make ten bricks for a penny 
and for 25 cents you can buy a 
board and with those boards your 
native carpenters can make desks, 
tables and chairs, etc. Please ac- 
cept these gifts which we bring to 
you because we love you, and be- 
cause we have read in the Bible 
‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Cries of delight came 
from the little black children as 
they received the gifts offered 
them, for at last they were to have 
a real brick school, because the lit- 
tle children of America had learned 
the joy of helping others. 

All joined hands and sang: 

Jesus loves the little children, 

All the children of the world, 

Black and yellow, red and white, 

All are precious in His sight. 

Jesus loves the little children. 


I wonder if dreams come true! 
Ruth Dickey 





African children writing on the ground instead of on paper 
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» THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 


When the Guild 
Grows Up 


HAT happens to Guild Girls 

when they grow up? When 
the Guild disbands, do all its mem- 
bers join the woman’s society? 

It has been found that in some 
cases at least 50% of the girls have 
dropped out within a year—lost to 
the church in usefulness and lead- 
ership. The more general practice 
has been for the former Guild 
Chapters to continue as units, but 
to develop local programs almost 
exclusively or to develop groups 
on the order of organized Sunday 
school classes. 

Some of the answers of various 
groups as to why they have not 
affiliated with the woman’s organi- 
zation reveal certain problems. 
“We are fed up on missionary pro- 
grams” was one statement, and 
further questioning showed a defi- 
nite dislike of the reading contest, 
including a severe criticism of the 
books on the list. Perhaps a too 
strenuous local chairman may be 
responsible for some of this. They 
also spoke of deadly program 
meetings and a desire to contrib- 
ute to specific causes or individuals 
which they did not believe they 
could do if they became affiliated 
with the Woman’s Society. The 
general belief among most Guild 
girls, and one which they have de- 
rived from the women in the local 
church is that, except for the Gift 
Boxes, the women have no proj- 
ects. Since their one object is to 
persuade people to give through 
their church envelopes, they do 
not appeal to the girls. 

“Working for points is child’s 
play and belongs to the dark ages.” 
This is an almost universal criti- 
.cism by the business and profes- 


sional women’s groups. Their atti- 
tude is not being defended, but the 
facts are merely being presented 
as they were received. 

Another answer was that affilia- 
tion with the state women was use- 
less because all of their meetings 
and conferences were arranged for 
the daytime or the middle of the 
week. No week-end rallies or eve- 
ning meetings were held either in 
the state or associations. 

One answer claimed: “We do 
not speak the same language at all. 
The women in our church were 
scandalized because we had a ban- 
quet and wore evening dresses. 
They consider us extravagant and 
yet we gave more money to mis- 
sions last year than any other 
group in the church.” 

Miss Alma G. Noble has out- 
lined in several specific instances 
what these groups have done: 


As a Guild chapter they did fine 
work and always sent me their annual 
report. About two years ago they 
wrote asking to have their charter can- 
celled and expressing appreciation of 
what Guild had meant to them. They 
asked my advice as they could not go 
to afternoon meetings. I suggested that 
they keep their group intact, meet 
evenings for mission study, take any 
name they choose, and become an 
auxiliary to the Woman’s Society. 
Apparently from their answer they 
chose to remain independent. They 
told me that they had formed a World 
Fellowship Club and that they hoped 
it would become national. 


Another group did not wish to give 
up their Guild, but they were practi- 
cally forced to do so by a prominent 
woman in the church. They separated 
by going into the different circles of the 
Women’s Society, but they still keep 
their group together and meet occa- 
sionally for a missionary program and 
social time. 
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Four or five years ago a Chapter 
went as a body into the Women’s 
Society. The next year they asked if 
they might come back into the Guild. 
No recognition had been given their 
abilities and they had no chance of 
leadership. 


There is an unusual Chapter in one 
church, including members of other 
denominations and all ages. Their 
membership is about 250, and their 
annual budget is about $1100.00, of 
which $400.00 is given to our Special 
Guild Gift. They enter into all Guild 
projects in the Association, keep the 
name, respond to any emergency call 
and are wonderful, but they are busi- 
ness and professional women. 


Here are some suggestions for 
immediate action which may help 
to solve the question of the in- 
between groups. A Committee of 
Three should be appointed within 
each state as follows: state presi- 
dent of women (or her appointee) , 
state Guild secretary, and the 
leader from the business women’s 
group. This committee should con- 
tact an individual in each church 
and plan activities for one year 
such as a banquet or the evening 
session at the Woman’s State 
meetings. A place for this group 
should be made on the program 
at either the Woman’s House 
Party or the Guild House Party. 

A study of the local situation 
should be miade through the states 
by means of some such question- 
naire as this: Is there a young 
woman’s organization in your 
church not affiliated with either 
the woman’s organization or the 
World Wide Guild? Is this group 
composed of young married 
women, business women, or is it 
a mixed group? Were the majority 
of the members formerly members 
of the W. W. G.? Is it a missionary- 
minded group or is there a distinct 
opposition to things missionary? 

Since this year will bring the 
21st birthday of the W. W. G., this 
might be stressed with banquets 
and other meetings planned to 
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arouse the interest of former Guild 
members. The Guild gift could be 
stressed as a project for this year. 
This might enlist the interest and 
loyalty of many who have become 
lukewarm in their interest, and 
would give a working basis for 
more definite plans another year. 

Since the demand for specific 
projects is almost universal, could 
not. some plan be devised that 
would take care of this situation 
and hold this group’s interest and 
finances within the denomination? 

It would seem that the older 
Guild groups could be held with- 
out a third national organization 
by having a sufficiently flexible 
and yet definite program for them. 
The following alternative is sug- 
gested for these older girls. As 
Guild alumnae groups they might 
continue as units with the choice 
of affiliation for three years with 








either the Woman’s Society or 
Guild. If as individuals they joined 
the local Woman’s Society, they 
might maintain individual affilia- 
tions with other Guild alumnae 
and business women’s groups, and 
they should be notified of any 
plans for this group. The same 
would hold true if as individuals 
they remained members of the 
older Guild chapter. 

The National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Library As- 
sociation, and several other na- 
tional organizations have within 
the larger membership, sections 
composed of like-minded people, 
who meet for discussing their own 
particular problems. They are not 
eligible for membership in these 
sections, however, without belong- 
ing to the larger organization. 
Could not some such plan be de- 
veloped to meet this situation? 











THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpDUCTED BY ELIzABETH I. FENSOM 
The Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















How Interest Was Aroused in White Cross Work 


This is the subject of the prize- 
winning letter on methods (see 
Missrons, March 1936, page 188) . 
It was entered by Mrs. L. C. Sib- 
ley, who served last year as presi- 
dent of the missionary society of 
the Lyme Center (N. H.) church. 
Since there is considerable interest 
in the “why” of the various 
awards, the judges’ statement is 
quoted in full: 


In our judgment the prize for 
the best letter on methods should 
go to the missionary society of the 
Baptist Church of Lyme Center, 
N.H., for the following reasons: 

(1) “Living in a rural commu- 
nity with little to do with,” they 
found ways and means of interest- 
ing outsiders in their White Cross 


project and, like the Galilean lad 
of long ago, gladly gave the little 
they themselves had to the Mas- 





Is There a 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


in Your Town? 


MISSIONS ought to be in every 
public library in the country. The 
current issue should be in the read- 
ing room and a complete file ought 
to be available for reference. 

Quite a number of subscribers 
are subscribing for their public 
libraries, not only as a missionary 
service but also as a community 
service. Will you not join them 
and see to it that Missions is 
made available for the citizens of 
your community? 

In all such library subscriptions 
the librarian is furnished the name 
and address of the friend who 
makes the subscription possible. 
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ter, thus finding, as did he, that 
when the Master added his bless- 
ing their gift filled the need of 
many others. 

(2) Because this little group 
“in a rural community” shows 
great urban groups a new and 
splendid method to employ when 
attending a denominational con- 
vention, namely: relegate self to 
the background; enjoy to the full 
the meetings and exhibits; return 
home with glowing enthusiasm 
that will prove contagious, and 
with books that will arouse inter- 
est in wider Kingdom work. 

(3) Because the Sunday night 
method used in this church deep- 
ened the interest of pastor and 
people in the Mather School and 
in White Cross work generally. 

—Augusta Walden Comstock 

—Olive Russell 


And now the letter itself: 


To create a deeper interest in 
White Cross work and, hence, in 
the whole missionary project, I 
undertook the following method, 
which proved very successful. 
We are a small group of but ten 
active members, living in a rural 
community, with little to do with. 
So little, in fact, the women did 
not feel that they could even meet 
their quota though they reluc- 
tantly accepted it. 

Besides our regular home and 
foreign quotas, I suggested a box 
for the Mather School. I have se- 
cured copies of Mather—A Con- 
tinued Story*—one for each mem- 
ber. At the meeting when these 
were passed out, I read brief 
snatches from the leaflet, and in- 
terest was aroused. I also wrote to 
two of my college chums, asking 


* Now out of print. Send to your 
State Convention office for “From 
Cabin to College” and “Mather Fam- 
ily Album” (both free) . See Missions, 
June, 1936, page 871, for a description 
of a charming new play, “Mather: The 
School of Dreams Come True,” price 
10¢; order from any bookstore of the 
Publication Society. 
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for anything they might have that 
could be utilized by the women. 
Three boxes came, containing old 
clothing, quilt pieces, remnants, 
curtains, bed-spreads, everything! 
We mended and laundered; we 
made one large and two baby 
quilts; there were enough rem- 
nants for 20 dresses, ranging in 
size from little tots to teen-age. 
We took the backs of men’s shirts 
and made baby slips. We dyed 
grain bags for aprons. 

Our big quilt had a history of 
love and sacrifice. We gave one 
member $2 to help toward her ex- 
penses to our State Convention— 
a two-day meeting. Her transpor- 
tation was furnished by the pas- 
tor. When she returned, she was 
all enthusiasm—it was her first 
convention. When she had finished 
her report, she gave us a package 
—enough cloth for the back of the 
quilt, bought with money she had 
left over. Upon further inquiry 
we discovered that she had taken 
enough food with her for the two 
days, and all she spent was 90 
cents for her lodging and break- 
fast, and for three cups of coffee. 
“And really I wasn’t hungry at 
all,” she declared. And she still 
had enough left to partly pay for 
Mrs. Swain’s book, Youth Un- 
afraid, which she brought back for 
us to read. Such sacrifice and love 
as that will make us “go forward.” 

By December Ist, when our 
Overland quota of four dresses 
and eight aprons (also two extra 
dresses) was ready, we had also a 
large box ready for Mather. 
Every member had had a part in 
it; we worked at our meetings; 
some work was done at home; and 
we met in small groups for special 
meetings. Different women found 
that they had lace, buttons or 
something for trimming that could 
be used, and the whole project 
cost us less than $1.50. 

Such a gift of love and service 
needed to be dedicated, so we 
planned a special Sunday evening 
service of dedication and reconse- 
cration. All the articles were hung 
across the front and down the 


sides of the church; a large table 
held the second-hand clothing. 
After a short song service we had 
stereopticon slides of Mather. 
They were excellent and helped to 
visualize just how everything 
would be used. A short talk by the 
president described our work and 
how it had been accomplished. We 
closed with a short but beautiful 
service when all members of the 
society came forward, placed their 
mite-boxes on the Communion 
table, and remained till the end of 
the service. The president read 
Matthew 5:31-45, and a member 
followed with a prayer of dedica- 
tion of the work of our hands and 
our gifts. After a few strains of 
soft music, the president read 
Isaiah 6: 1-8. This was followed 
by a prayer of personal rededica- 
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was due. 








The Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society received 
over $100,650 during 1935-6 in 
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your gift will live on, helping in the work of 
the Kingdom Enterprise. 
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tion and consecration, and quiet 
music. Joshua 1: 1—9 and Matthew 
28: 19-20 were read, followed by a 
prayer invoking God’s blessing on 
our future work. All then sang My 
Jesus, I Love Thee, and our pro- 
gram closed.—Mrs. Frieda Sibley. 


In spite of the fact that the 
Lyme Center church has since 
found it necessary to close, this 
energetic group of women has de- 
termined not to disband. Already 
one new Overland quota has been 
filled, and another started. A box 
will be sent to Mather again this 
year. We sincerely hope that the 
prize, a subscription to New 
Literature, will help the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Guy Brockway, in her 
program plans. 











DO IT ! 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 502) 
front of the entire group. At one 
side of the table stood a sort of 
shadow box containing a picture, 
on glass, of our own church. 

Explaining the need of money to 
operate the church, Mr. Johnson 
drew from a box many bills which 
the church had incurred for heat, 
light, books, supplies, etc., and 
then he suggested that the chil- 
dren come up, by groups, take the 
money from two of the baskets, 
put it into the box of bills and then 
to watch what happened to the 
church in the picture. As the chil- 
dren dropped the coins into the 
box, the electric switch was turned 
on behind the frame and the entire 
church was illuminated. 

Mr. Johnson then pointed to the 
large missionary map of the world 
mounted on a board at the other 
end of the table, and showed that 
each one of our 17 mission stations 
was marked on the map by a small 
electric light bulb, unlighted. In 
front of the map had been placed 
17 attractive little wooden chests 
with the name of one of the mis- 
sion stations on the lid of each. The 
children were invited in turn to 
come forward, take the money 
from the remaining two baskets 
and drop into the 17 boxes, choos- 
ing whichever they liked. When- 
ever the coins were dropped into a 
box the little bulb flashed its light, 
illuminating the station repre- 
sented on the map. 

The boxes and the map had 
been connected by skillful but un- 
obtrusive wiring in such a way 
that when the metal coins touched 
the metal paper which crossed the 
bottom of the boxes the contact 
automatically caused the lights to 
flash, much to the delight of the 
children. To them it was like 
magic. 

When two boxes were uninten- 
tionally left empty, thus leaving 
two missionary stations in dark- 





ness, Mr. Johnson took advantage 
of the opportunity to explain how 
our work must be planned by 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
through the New York offices so 
that all our fields are supported in 
proportion to their needs, and tak- 
ing some of the coins from the 
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filled boxes, he dropped them into 
the empty ones. So at last all the 
little bulbs shone on the map for 
all our mission stations. Even the 
youngest child went away from 
the service wanting to keep the 
lights burning bright in our 17 mis- 
sion stations all over the world. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 489) 


will find help in this useful little 
volume. (Friendship Press; $1.00.) 


Congo Crosses, by Jutta LAKE 
KELLERSBERGER, Wife of a Presby- 
terian medical missionary to the 
Congo, is a study of Congo wom- 
anhood. It is one of the most grip- 
ping, interesting and fascinating 
missionary stories ever written. 
Pictures and sketches add to its 
interest. Women readers will enjoy 
her description of a coiffure that 
takes 60 hours to arrange, and 400 
hours a year to keep in order. This 
is but a sample of the many things 
of interest in this book. (Central 
Committee on Foreign Missions; 
222 pages; $1.00.) 


Christ and the Student W orld, 
by Rosert P. Wixper, is a collec- 
tion of seven addresses which the 
veteran leader among students has 
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given to student audiences in 
many countries. Topics like “The 
Fight for Character,” and “The 
Uniqueness of Jesus Christ” indi- 
cate their scope. Dr. Wilder has 
been identified with student move- 
ments for 50 years. He was one of 
the founders of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement in 1886. Some 
of these addresses have been 
printed in as many as ten dif- 
ferent languages. The viewpoint is 
distinctly conservative. (Revell; 
80 pages; $1.00.) 


BOOK NOTES 

Dr. G. Campbell Morgan asked his 
Friday Night Bible Class in London 
to select the greatest chapters in the 
Bible. The class chose 49 chapters 
which form the basis for his book, 
Great Chapters in the Bible. 

Roger W. Babson, new moderator of 
the Congregational-Christian denomi- 
nations, was chairman of the special 
commission that produced the book, 
How to Increase Church Attendance. 

Dr. W. B. Riley, for 39 years pastor 
of the Ist Baptist Church in Minne- 
apolis, spent the summer in England 
in a series of evangelistic meetings. 
Just before sailing, his new book was 
published, Pastoral Problems. 

Next February will occur the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Dwight L. 
Moody. A new book, Moody Siill 
Lives, by Arthur P. Fitt, secretary and 
son-in-law of the noted evangelist, will 
have a wide reading in connection with 
the observance of that anniversary. 

The past summer witnessed the first 
Chinese baby parade in New York, 
sponsored by the Chinese Community 
Committee. A new book by Mrs. Mar- 
garet R. White, A Story of Child Life 
in Old Peking, answers the question as 
to real differences between American 
and Chinese children. 
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These organs are designed especially 
for churches where space and other 
conditions will not permit the in- 
stallation of a larger instrument. 


No building preparations necessary 
— simply plug in — then play. 


For information, write 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
“No Higher Than a Grand Piano” 
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AMERICAN Necro: Mather athletes, 
499. 

Cauirornia: Imperial Valley, Salton 
Sea, Thermal Baptist Church, 452; 
Mount Jacinta, 462; Date garden, 
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Cutna: Shaohing canal, 470, 471; Sadi 
village, Temple, Tidal bore, 470; 
Wheelbarrow travel, 472; Leper pa- 
tient, 479. 

Inp1a: Wayside shrine, Bimlipatan 
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Mosque at Delhi, 460; Mohamme- 
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New Testament Greek 
in Spanish 

A book of great value, although 
destined for a limited circulation, 
is the Spanish translation of W. H. 
Davis’ Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek. It will soon be fol- 
lowed by a New Testament Greek- 
Spanish Lexicon. They are the 
fruit of the labors of the late Pro- 
fessor G. F. McKibben, Ph.D. Re- 
tiring from active service on the 
faculty of Denison University at 
the age of 68, Dr. McKibben of- 
fered his services to the Home 
Mission Society as a teacher in 
Mexico. For five years he taught 
Greek and Hebrew in the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Saltillo. 
Not finding the text-books he 
needed for his work, he proceeded 
to produce them. In financing their 
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BIBLE 


A new arrangement in the language 
of the King James Version 


By CHARLES A. MCALPINE 


A quick appeal ...a wonderful arrange- 
meg — Dr. J. S. Kirtley 

A definitely forward step in making the 
Bible more easily accessible to and under- 
stood the average reader. — President 
Albert W. Beaven 


Done with such excellent judgment and 
skill. — Dr. H. F. LaFlamme 


tiendouty printed — 552 re — Cloth 
$3.00. De Luxe binding $5.00. A superb gift for 
birthday or other occasion. 


At all bookstores or from 


COVERDALE BIBLE PRESS 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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printing Professor B. F. Stockwell 
of the Union Evangelical Semi- 
nary of Buenos Aires, a Methodist, 
was successful in enlisting Baptist 
support. The Alumni of Denison 
who had sat in Dr. McKibben’s 
classes raised a generous amount. 
Denison University itself subsi- 
dized the publication of the books 
by the Southern Baptist Mission 
Press in Buenos Aires. Theological 
Seminaries of all denominations in 
Spain and in Latin America will 
use these books. Dr. McKibben 
devoted a long life to humane let- 
ters, and before he died he passed 
on the torch to Latin American 
hands.—Charles S. Detweiler. 


Coleman Standards 
(Continued from page 495) 
sionary giving, it is suggested that 
it will be timely to revive the Cole- 
man Standards of missionary giv- 
ing. The Coleman Plan provides 
for the following four standards: 

SmaLL. Cuourco—One-quarter 
as much for missions as for local 
church expenses. 

AveRAGE CHurcH—One-half as 
much for missions as for local 
church expenses. 

Leapina Cource—As much for 
missions as for local church ex- 
penses. 

EXxcEepTIONAL CHURCH—Twice 
as much for mission as for local 
church expenses. 








THE LAST WORD 


What September, October, No- 
vember and December, each of 
them a heavy subscription month, 
will register, depends on YOUR 
coéperation. If YOUR subscrip- 
tion expires during this period 
(you will be notified by the ex- 
piration notice in your copy of the 
magazine if it has expired), you 
will know what to do to keep the 
trend in the upward direction. 

Have you seen the new Mis- 
sions poster? A copy has been 
mailed to every club manager, 
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Gn the Uanguard! 


N THIS month of October, in mid-channel, 
so to speak, with the Baptist year half 
gone, take stock of your spiritual assets and 


responsibilities. 








Remember that to complete the FORWARD FUND on time, 
we need to receive from every church in the denomination 
an average increase over last year of 20% in giving. 


Last year we made a slight gain and raised about $140,000 
of the half-million-dollar FORWARD FUND. This year’s task is 
to raise $360,000 and thus complete the Fund by May 1, 1937. 





The best way to build on that encouraging result now is at the 
halfway mark, to make sure that we shall have done our part 


when the year ends. 


Be a Uanguard Church 
e 


INORTHERN ‘BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 


HERBERT B. CLARK, President of the Northern Baptist Convention 
W. S. K. YEAPLE, Chairman of the. Council on Finance and Promotion 





























